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RECORD 


REPORT OF THE DEAN OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE* 


FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1931 


THE PROBLEM OF TRAINING THE TEACHER 


Y a growing custom which now amounts almost to a tradition, 
it has been the function of the report of the Dean to select some 
phase of the life of Teachers College, to. discuss the attendant prob- 
lems which confront it, and to make recommendations for the future. 
The problem which we shall consider this year will be that of the 
training of teachers; that of the relation of Teachers College to the 
three hundred normal schools and teachers’ colleges' of the United 
States. 


THE. EDUCATIONAL DOUBLE ‘TRACK IN EUROPE 


Before the rise of democracy and socialism in Europe, govern- 
ments ran their educational system upon a double track. The chil- 
dren of the masses, transported by the Volksschule, Ecole Primaire, 
or similar people’s schools, arrived at a set destination ready to 
live the life of peasant and worker; while the sons and daughters of 
the classes, traveling first-class through the Gymnasium or the Lycée, 

* An abridgment of the Dean's Report to the Trustees, which with the reports of. the several 
Schools, Institutes, and ‘administrative departments of the College for the year ending June 30, 1931, 


has been published in bulletin farm. 


1To. avoid confusion the. form ‘*Teachers: College”. is throughout this report used strictly in 
reference.to Teachers College of Columbia. University. The form “teachers* college” is used in 


reference to teacher-training institutions in’ general. 
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prepared for the University or higher technical institute whence they 
would descend trained to enter upon professional life or government 
service. The fact that there were various adjustments and middle 
‘grounds between the two does not alter the essential truth of this 
statement. The great majority received the simple education of 
the poor. .Only a few were given other opportunity. 

It is dificult for the American who has. had no foreign experience 
to appreciate this double system. ‘The poor schools were close to 
the life of the people. The equipment was simple. Luxuries were 
not found in excess of those commonly enjoyed. The school had 
the flavor of the peasant’s home. Nor did the teacher live apart. 
He looked like a peasant; he dressed like a peasant; and he ate 
the food of a peasant. In fact, he was a peasant. He: was a part 
of the community and one of its leaders... The class schools, usually 
‘called secondary schools, were quite different. _Much fewer in num- 
ber, located in the larger towns and cities, they served the favored 
part of the population. Frequently. they were boarding schools. 
The buildings were well built and well equipped. They were quite 
as different from the people’s schools as were the homes of the 
‘parents of their pupils from those of the peasants. Despite the 
fact that children up to fourteen years of age were found in both 
types of schools,-no visitor could have confused the two. ‘The one 
was a plain school; the other, fancy. The one was free; the other 
charged tuition. The-people’s school completed its course in. a few 
years; the secondary school prepared for the University. The former 
was gauged to the abilities of the mediocre; the latter set its stand- 
-ards high. ‘The teachers in the secondary schools were titled “pro- 
fessors,’’ and as such did not associate with the Lehrer or Instituteurs 
of the people’s schools.. People’s school teachers. met in one or- 
ganization; secondary school professors in another. The former, 
as. members of the working class, were afhliated with the labor 
unions; the latter. grouped themselves with the intellectuals. 


A PARALLEL SYSTEM OF TEACHER TRAINING 


This distinction amongst the schools was no accident. It was a 
reflection of a stratified society. Nor was the difference between the 
teachers a matter of. chance. It in turn was the result of a double 
system of teacher training. The bright peasant boy, having mas- 
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tered the offerings of the people’s school with distinction, might aspire - 
to the career of teacher in a people’s school. If successful in the 
competitive examinations, he would be appointed to attend a normal 
school.. Upon much the same basis-as we train boys at West Point 
or Annapolis to become officers. of national defense, so in Europe it 
was customary to provide teachers in ‘training not only. with tuition . 
free of. all charges, but with gratuitous board, lodging, and medical 
attention as well. The normal school was like the people’s school, and 
hence like the peasant’s home. There the student found the same sort 
of building, the same kind of floor, the same food, the same hard beds, 
and the same tile stoves. There the student was trained to teach the 
classes of the village school,-and nothing whatever was done to keep 
him from thereafter happily living the simple life of the poor. He 
was not removed from it. . The fence was never broken; the gate was 
never opened.. The American observer, almost without exception, was 
disappointed by his first visit to one of these schools. It seemed such a 
simple place, and the teachers and students dressed so poorly. These 
were the institutions that prepared the teachers for the poor people's 
schools. 

The secondary schools received their teachers from quite a dif- 
ferent source. The bright boy or girl, completing the work of the 
Gymnasium, might make such a. record at the University as to war- 
rant hope of passing the difficult government examinations for the 
post of professor in a secondary: school. At the expense of his 
parents he would already have received some twelve years of training 
in a Gymnasium or Lycée, and additional years in the University. 
Following this, according to varying practices-in different countries, 
by attendance at higher pedagogical institutes, by special university 
study, or by apprenticeship—still at. the expense of his parents—he 
would. prepare: for the highly competitive examinations; and, if 
successful, after.a period of teaching he would receive a permanent 
appointment. He had. attended no free school. The standards for 
his training were high. They were upon the same social level as, 
and of equal difficulty to, the standards set for those preparing for 
the army, the church, the diplomatic service, or the practice of medi- 
cine or law. The secondary school professor was.a scholar and a 
gentleman and received his training as such. 
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THE DOUBLE TRACK IN AMERICA 


This double-track system of education, paralleled by a double-track 


_ system of teacher training, fitted the social philosophy of the day. 

There was.a class of leaders and also a class of followers. People’s 
schools trained the latter, secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education the former. The same distinctions were found in teacher 
training. It was upon this plan of education in Europe that Ameri- 
can education was first built, just as in the early days American society 
resembled that of Europe. At oné time we drew class lines. In 
' 1800 probably not one adult male in five had full suffrage rights. 
In many states there were financial and religious qualifications for 
_ eligibility to public office. However democratic may have been the 


_ ideas expressed in early state papers, it is nevertheless true that dis- - ~ 


tinctions between the rich and the poor, between the governors and 

the. governed, and between the intellectuals and the workers were 
wider then than now. Andrew Jackson brought a new spirit into 
the District of Columbia, and since that time there has been a steady 
narrowing of the social gap. For the American it is easy to think of 
_ certain of our former presidents as “Andy,” “Abe,” ‘Teddy,” and 
- “Cal,” but nothing is more strange to our ears and foreign to. our 
practice than referencé to the presidents of the early days as “Jack” 
Adams, “Tom” Jefferson, “Jim” Madison, or “Jim” Monroe. 

The American people brought the poor people’s schools from Eu- 
rope to train our. farmers and workers. ‘They imported the Euro- 
pean secondary school and the English college to give education to 
the few. If the American school system of 1820 had persisted to 
the present day, it would not have been very different from that 
found in Europe prior to the World War. 


ITS ABANDONMENT 


But the United States had a different social ideal. We desired no 
stratification. With us the doors of opportunity were to stand open 
equally to every American boy and girl. The race of life was to 
be run with a free field from an even start.. Preferment was to re- 
sult, not from accidents of birth or wealth, but. from ability, indus- 
try, and zeal. The double-track system could not last. American 
- education.could not long endure half slave and half free. The third 
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class train (the elementary school) andthe de luxe express were put 
‘’ upon the same track, were combined into the.same train; and, ac- 
cording to the American custom, no accommodations are now available 
which are poorer than those which a first-class ticket will buy. The 
American school system is now a unit accepting all the children of alt 
the people to whom it offers all the opportunities that are afforded . 
to.any person. This is our ideal. Our shortcomings are small. 
in proportion to our achievements, and year by year the development 

~ of American education is steadily in the direction of equal opportunity 
upon the single track. 

This change has affected almost every part of American education. 
There is only one serious gap. We imported the poor people’s 
school, and the normal school to train teachers for it. We brought 
over the secondary school, and the college and university which pre- 
pared its teachers. These distinct standards ran counter to our social 
ideals; we desired no educational double track; and we remedied the 
difficulty by fusing the two, superimposing a truncated secondary 
school upon the elementary school and evolving what has become in 
effect a single school forall Americans. But we forgot our system of 
teacher training. We had the poorly supported, meagerly equipped 
normal school to train teachers for poor people’s schools. We had 
colleges of ample support and good equipment to train for the schools 
of the classes. We failed to bring them together.. The normal school 
has been an institution apart. Elementary and high school teachers 
meet together. -College and normal school -professors.do not. Ele- 
mentary and high schools have similar standards, equipment, and 
buildings. Colleges and normal schools do not. Elementary and sec- 
ondary schools occupy much the same place in the favor of the public. 
Colleges and normal schools do not. . The gap has not been bridged. 


CHANGES IN. MODERN . EUROPE 


In contrast with the long delay in recognizing this problem in the. 
United States is the speedy adjustment which is being made in Eng- 
land and Germany. The close of the World War found new govern- 
ments with new ideals, not only in the various German states but in 
England as well. Where the democratic or socialistic ideal holds 
force, social stratification no longer has a place; and immediate 
steps are taken to abolish the double. track. The Einheitsschule, 
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l’ Ecole Unique, the free Lycée, the Central School, all these are efforts 
in the direction of equality. Parallel with this is the amalgamation 


of the two types of teacher training. The situation in Germany is . 


interesting: In Hamburg, the most socialistic center, all teacher 
training has been centered in the University.. In Bavaria, which 
of. all the German States has altered least, there has been no change 
in teacher training. When Thuringia was in the power of the left 
wing, the people’s school teachers in that state received their training 
in the University. Saxony, less socialistic, devised teachers’ colleges 
to be affiliated with the University. Prussia, still less socialistic, has 
separate teacher training. institutions upon a higher level than be- 
fore. In England the-urban universities are taking the training 
colleges under their wing. 


EFFORTS TOWARD CHANGE IN. AMERICA 


It must then have been puzzling to presidents of American normal 
_ schools to account for the place of these schools in the minds of the 
American public. They sensed the strategic place occupied by edu- 
cation in the American plan. They saw the identity of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. They estimated no great difference 
in the importance of the teacher in either school, nor was it easier 
properly to prepare one than the other.. Good teachers, as they saw 
‘it, Were. as necessary as good doctors, lawyers, dentists, or even 
- good college professors; yet the legislatures of the states, reflecting 
popular opinion, would vote large appropriations for the universities 
and pass the normal schools by; and public benefactors would make 
lavish grants to colleges and universities and forget the normal 
schools. It is said that education is dear to the hearts of the American 
_ people. Was this true of the normal school? 

It was no. wonder, then, that the normal schools began to ask the 
reason for this disparity in public regard. Was it an absence of 
culture? A prevalence of the weaker sex? (The women’s colleges 
claim that the public passes them by.) Or poor football teams? Or 
absence of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma. Xi, or Delta Kappa Epsilon? 
- Should they introduce college yells, junior proms, hazing, eight- 
oared crews, or other parts-of the collegiate side show? In a super- 
ficial way many of these teacher-training institutions in the United 
States have become more like the colleges. Many have changed 
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their name to ‘Teachers’ College”. which has somewhat less oppro- 
brium than the old title, “Normal School.” The curriculum has 
become more like that. of the college. Fraternities, athletics, -unit 
credits, and points have all been introduced. There has been a natu- 
ral battle for a place in the académic sun, a-striving in this manner 
to counteract public opinion, which seems to have been based upon 
a curious hold-over of the European attitude that should have dis- 
appeared many years ago. _ 

These changes .are. only superficial and minor. There are real _ 
changes that have taken place.in recent years that are of greater 
importance. . It has become generally recognized in the United States 
(with certain exceptions) that two years of post-high school prepara- 
tion is the proper. minimum for certification of elementary school 
teachers, and in certain states and cities this minimum has been ad- 
vanced to three and four years. - Normal schools: and teachers’ col- 
leges have modified their practices to meet these requirements and 
substantial advances have resulted, such as. the standardization of 
entrance requirements, improvement of the teaching personnel, re- 
duction of teaching load, and introduction of sabbatical leaves. . There 
has developed a greatly increased emphasis upon subject ‘matter 
courses in the professional curricula. Marked progress has been 
made in the development of training school facilities and equally 
substantial improvements have been made in the organization of the 
laboratory phases of teacher training. There is evidence to indicate 
that normal schools and teachers’ colleges are recruiting increasingly 
larger proportions of their.students from the more promising high 
school graduates. It is also true that.state and city normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges are receiving more generous financial support. 
Indeed, there has developed in recent years.a professional. group- 
consciousness on the part of. the teaching and administrative person- 
nel, as shown by the growth of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the National Council of Supervisors of Student Teaching, 
and the numerous. State Conferences of normal school and teachers’ 
college faculties. 

Our normal schools and teachers’ colleges realize that the road 
to public confidence lies not in imitation of the college or university, 
but rather in. masterful accomplishment of their own set task. We 
have colleges in plenty. _We have enough imitation colleges in some 
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normal schools. The leaders of the new movement believe that what 
America needs, and what it will support, are institutions which face 
their goal squarely and turn out teachers amply capable of perform- 
ing their work in American society.. Here lies the real road to the 
respect of the American people. 


THE TASK OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has.a large stake in this task. This was formally 
recognized in 1917 when a separate division was organized to. study 
the problems of. normal schools and teachers’ colleges under the 
leadership of Dr. William C. Bagley. Other professors added to this 
division were Edward S. Evenden in 1923, Thomas Alexander in 
1924, Florence B. Stratemeyer in 1929, and Winifred E. Bain in 
1930. The number of students enrolled for at least one course per 
session advanced from. 142 in 1917-1918 to 1,478 in 1930-1931. 
Since 1920 sixty-one students have received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy with Normal School Education as their major subject. 
Of this number: 


5 are Presidents of Normal Schools. 

5 are Presidents of Universities, Land Grant or Liberal 
Arts. Colleges. 

7 are Deans of Instruction or Directors of Training in 
Normal Schools. 

6 are Heads of Departments of Education in Colleges or 
Universities. 

33 are Professors of Education in Normal Schools, Col- 

leges, or Universities. 


SURVEYS 


Since the foundation of the Division of Normal School Education, 
the various professors have made wide contact with the field through 
surveys and special studies: The most important of these surveys 
are listed chronologically as. follows: 


Date Subject of the Study Source of Invitation Professor 
1919—-20.. New York State Normal New York State Bagley 
Schools 


1919 Vermont - Normal School. State of Vermont Bagley 
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rus City Training © Baltimore; Mary- Bagley 
1920-21 School land 
bTowson Normal School 
1920 New Mexico Normal State of New Bagley 
Schools Mexico 
1921 Cleveland School of Edu- Cleveland Founda- ‘Bagley 
cation tion 
1922-23 Massachusetts Normal State of Massachu- Bagley, Evenden 
Schools setts 
1923 Louisiana State Normal State of - Louisiana Bagley, T. Alex- 
College ander 
1924 Pennsylvania Normal State of Pennsyl- Bagley 
Schools vania 
1925 State Teachers College of _ Winthrop College Evenden, Alex- 
South. Carolina (Win- ander 
throp College) 
1927 St. Louis Normal Schools City of St. Louis Bagley, Evenden 
1928 New Jersey Normal State of New Bagley 
Schools Jersey 
1928-29 Florida Normal School State of Florida Bagley, Evenden 
1929 Missouri Normal Schools. State of Missouri Evenden 
1930 National Study of Teacher United States Evenden 


Training 


Government 


The Division of Normal School Education has conducted a variety 


of research, and there is now available a good beginning of mono- 
graphic material basic to a study of its problems. Dissertations cover 
a wide range of topics, and many have been written bringing to this 
country the benefit of foreign experience. 

A study has recently been completed of the training of the staff 
members of teacher training institutions in the United States. Data 
were secured concerning all but 34 institutions, only one state teach- 
ers’ college and four state normal schools being among the missing. 
Of 13,774. persons employed on the staffs of these schools in 1930- 
1931, 2,834 are former Teachers College students, who hold the fol- 
lowing positions: 


2,107 are members of the teaching staff. 
394 are members of the training school staff. 
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200 hold administrative positions. 
67 are directors of training schools. 
66 are presidents or principals. 


Roughly speaking, one out of five has had at least a part of his. 


training at Teachers College. 


If then the teacher training institutions of the United States are 


making a distinct movement forward,.and if we at Teachers Col- 
lege train so important a proportion of the administrative officers 
and teachers, it is plain that we should redouble our efforts to think 
straight, to experiment wisely, and to teach well. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHER TRAINING 


There is no unanimity as to the best. way in which to train a 
teacher. There are those who believe that a teacher needs no train- 
ing at all; that he is born, not made; and that all that is needed is 
to pick out the good ones from the bad. . There is some. evidence 
in. support of this point of view. ‘There are many able teachers 
who are innocent of professional training. In the main, however, 
it seems probable that there exist knowledges and skills that can 
be taught that will serve to reduce the period of apprenticeship of 
the beginner. . Most countries of the. world, by common practice, 
have agreed in providing some sort of special training for those who 
aspire to teach. 


SUBJECT MATTER VERSUS METHOD 


Granted then that some sort of training is desirable, the further 
question follows as to the sort of training that is best: One group 
believes that all that is necessary is a knowledge of the subjects to 
be taught. If the teacher knows. what he is -to teach, the method 
will take care of itself. .By his mastery of his subject, the scholar 
can be relied upon to convey his knowledge to the pupil. The op- 
posite point of view is that what-a teacher knows. is not so important 
as how he teaches; that there exists a mystical power of teaching in 
and of itself which will enable its master acceptably to teach subjects 
of which he knows but little. 

It is probable that the answer lies at neither extreme. There is 
no doubt that knowledge of the subjects to be taught is a prime 
requisite of the successful teacher. But > nothing is more certain 
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than the statement that knowledge is not power. to teach, and that 
there is another vast realm that has to.do with how as well as with 
what we teach. 

The real problem is rather how best. to combine the two essentials 
in the training of the teacher, how to help him to a full-mastery of 
his subjects of instruction, and how to help him later on-to teach 
them to others. It is‘a question of the relationship of subject matter 
and method. 

At one time there was a thoroughly satisfactory: solution to this 
problem. In Europe, when conditions were stabilized; educational 
authorities would settle upon a certain type of elementary school 
with a fixed curriculum and a standardized plan of teaching. Know- 
ing exactly what they wanted taught and: exactly the manner. in 
which they wanted it taught, they could then determine how to train 


- their teachers. In-the fashion of the school that must train the Pull- 


man ‘porters, each student would be taught exactly what he was sup- 
posed to teach, and each was shown just how to teach it.. Conditions 
were known in advance, and students prepared for them. In the 
Philippine Islands, our educational administrators. devised just such 
a plan, and teachers during their training preparatory to teaching, 
and during frequent intensive periods of training while in service, 
were taught not only the subject-matter, but exactly how to teach it. 
Observers. would see a lesson. assigned, would, then travel overnight 
by boat to another island, and in a different school:the next morning 
would see the same lesson taught. “Visits to school after school on 
the same day would reveal the same sentences on the blackboard and 
the same mats being woven by the pupils to the same pattern. . This 
plan can. be followed only when the educational system is fixed rigidly 
and is uniform from place to. place. 

If diversity of educational control and lack of standardization 
make this kind of training difficult, the new education puts it out of 
the question altogether. When freedom is. allowed the pupils,. and 
the usual subjects of instruction disappear in favor of large projects 
which form the basis for the organization of knowledge, neither sub- 
ject matter nor method can be determined in advance. When so- 
cial conditions are in process of change, the new teacher for the 
new age must be versatile. He must be superior to a minute educa- 
tional pattern. _He must be beyond the textbook and the printed 
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course of study. Even the Germans, once the adherents of specific 
training, have appreciated this point and have abandoned the rigid, 
set training of the teacher. 

If it is impossible to give minute technical training to the teacher, 
the problem then resolves itself into how best to combine subject 
matter with method. One group advocates laying the foundation 
with rich training in subject matter to be topped off with educational — 
method. Another advocates an intermingling of the two with some 
of each given concurrently. A third, advocating professionalized sub- 
ject matter, suggests a process of integration, including fewer courses 
specifically labeled either as subject matter or method, but weaving 
the two together. As they must finally be combined in the work of 
teaching, so they should be considered together while training is in 
progress. No one knows accurately which of the three is best. It is 
the first unsolved problem. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


The second, a problem of all professional education, is how to 
combine knowledge with power to do. In 1838, in the Report to 
the Regents of the State of New York, the following excerpt from 
answers to a questionnaire was printed. The writer was a member 
of the staff of the Troy Female Seminary and probably was either 
Emma Willard or her son. 


Education is doubtless an art, and the reasons for correct practice in this, 
as in others, constitute its science. But mere abstract principles could no 
more make a good teacher and head of a school, than they could make a 
good sea captain. Indeed, the situation of a principal of a large school, 
endeavoring to teach the pupil his own art, is not- unlike that of the ex- 
perienced commander at sea, conscientiously striving to train the young 
midshipman to his duty. Though he provides for his being thoroughly in- 
structed in all the sciences connected with his profession, yet he does not 
consider this sufficient. He takes him with him to sea, not as he takes the 
common sailor, merely to give implicit obedience.to his commands, but he 
bids. him observe his. own management, how he.keeps the ship upon her 
course, though she may seem to be going off. For all his important move- 
ments, he is careful to give him his reasons; and he shows him, as well by his 
example as his precept, that when storms arise, he must not sit down in 
despair, or allow, at such a moment, his own mind to become tempestuous ; 
but his energies must rise with the occasion, and the helm must be kept, 
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though for a time the sails be lowered, or some of the cargo thrown over- 
board. 


This, of course, is the difficult problem of all professional educa- 
tion. Even when the target is stationary, it is not always easy to 
hit it. But in most professions to-day, the. target is on the wing. 
Medical schools require a period of interneship. following long years 
of study. Law schools trust largely to apprenticeship following ‘a 
period of grounding in fundamentals. Dental students. practice con- 
stantly throughout their period of preparation, first on inanimate 
objects, and later upon suffering patients. Agricultural colleges have 
their farms for demonstration. . Theological students serve as sup- 
ply pastors. 

No one knows with any degree of certainty the proper answer to 
this. question. Some believe that training should precede practice; 
some that practice should precede training; and some that both should 
proceed at once. It is a large problem that needs further study; 
and this is particularly true for those interested in teacher training. 

To summarize, the normal schools of the United States after a 
period of uncertain imitation of other institutions are seeking the 
support of the public by squaring away at their task. No-one knows 
how best to train a teacher. 


THE DOUBLE PROBLEM OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


These are two great problems which must be attacked. The 
first, peculiar to the training of teachers, is the relating of subject 
matter and method; the second, common to all professional training, 
is the relating of theory to practice. In.its problem of training ad- 
ministrative and staff members for normal schools, Teachers -Col- 
lege faces these problems in double fashion. 'We must prepare 
those who are our students to solve these problems; and at the same 
time we are ourselves confronted with the same difficulties: We 
must combine in proper fashion subject matter and method in the 
training of the normal school professor so that he in turn can 
later on properly combine them. . We must, when organizing the 
preparation of the normal school professor, properly relate theory to 
practice, so that at another. time when he occupies his post in the field 
hein turn can properly relate them. This is a difficult task, but it is 
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one which the group in Teachers College has been facing with reso- 
lution and firmness. 


THE SPECIAL COURSE FOR CRITIC TEACHERS 


In my report for the academic year 1928-1929, I discussed the edu- 
cational innovation of a special program for critic teachers in normal 


schools, detailing the plan of informal study, concentration upon pro- 
- fessional problems, and rich field experience in such centers as Har- 


risonburg and East Radford, Virginia; Buffalo, New York; Trenton, 
New. Jersey; and Danbury, Connecticut.* This offering has been 


highly. successful and we feel that the training of prospective critic -— 


teachers is now being better carried on than ever before. But we 
feel that we have made only-a small start. We must make better 


provision for the professors and:administrative officers of the normal 
schools. 


A DEMONSTRATION TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This provision, we believe, cannot be made without far better 
facilities for practice, demonstration, and observation. Just as, at 
one time, when we were training élementary school teachers, there 
were established first the Horace Mann School and then the Speyer 
School, so now when we are training normal school and teachers’ 
college professors, we are in need of a normal school or a teachers’ 
college for observation, demonstration, and practice. It is our plan, 
beginning in 1932, or as soon thereafter as. seems wise, to organize 
such an institution completely under our control, in the hope that we 
can properly combine subject matter with method, and relate theory 
to practice. In the practice normal school or teachers’ college and 
in Teachers College itself, upon a different level, we can attack the 
sameé.problems. . It will be interesting to see how it-all develops. 

This Demonstration Teachers’ College is to be located for the 
present within our own walls. We plan to hold classes at odd hours, 
so that the students may be accommodated within our already over- 
crowded classrooms, libraries, and laboratories, and so that our stu- 
dents may observe. Tuition charges, entrance requirements, and 
other regulations will be not inferior to those of other colleges of the 
University. The limit has been: set at 360 students, allowing for 
three sections of thirty members for each of the four college years. 
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Those in charge of this experiment intend to “break a new way 
’ Their endeavor will be to “discover and de- 
velop new methods in the field of teacher education.” They plan 
to avoid duplication of present procedures. Offering three separate 
curricula—for nursery school, for elementary school, and for high 


school teachers—they plan to substitute. comprehensive examinations 


for the point and credit system and individual adjustment for the 
academic lock step. 


The principles. of university study will be followed to allow each student 
to progress at a rate commensurate with his interests and abilities, and to 
provide growth in resourcefulness and creative power. Essentially, the 
method will permit independent. work on the part of the student in dealing 
with problems of individual and social living. The usual amount of class- 
room lecture and discussion’ will be reduced, and supplemented by directed — 
readings, practica, and. seminars for intensive study of. certain problems 
and fields of study, general lectures of a survey character, field work in- 
cluding social welfare work, industrial employment, teaching, and traveling. 


It is planned that each student do part of his work abroad. It 
is not commonly realized that American students at no increase in 
expense can have the benefit of foreign study; and. so intimate are 
the contacts of Teachers College with education in Germany, Eng- 
land, and France that arrangements of this kind can easily be made. 
It is the intention also to make the most of the*rich facilities offered 


by New York City. 


Situated in the metropolitan area of New York, the new College. will 
endeavor to utilize to the utmost a study of the community as an environ- 
mental or cultural center. An analysis of this area presents a tremendous 
range of opportunities for the stimulation and orientation of young stu- 
dents.. The day is past in all schools when education takes place within 
four walls. The new schools of Europe, elementary and secondary, might 
be defined as extending as far as the children or young people can travel. 
Groups are constantly under way studying at first hand the rich environ- 
ment, and carrying back to their laboratories the facts discovered and the 
impressions received for their consideration and discussion. So in the new 
College for teachers, the community in which the institution is located is 
much more important than are the buildings in which the class work is held. 
‘The use which is made of the environment as a course of educational mate- 
rials:is extremely important. 
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It is also planned that each prospective teacher, during summer 
vacation periods or during a semester's absence, shall participate both 
in some form of industry and in some form of social work. Those re- 
sponsible for the new College believe that effective appreciation and 

understanding of the new social order depend in part upon active 
- participation in some form of industry; and that the teacher, who 
in essence is a social worker devoted to the relief of poverty and 


- idleness, to the prevention. of crime, to the development of effective 


citizenship, can carry on his task better when he has come into “‘close 
contact with the activities of society that have to do with the educa- 
tion of boys and girls outside of school, whether these activities be of 
a corrective or a preventive nature.” 

To those who have devoted their lives to the training of teachers, 
this educational experiment will come with something of a thrill. 
Here is a company of scholars who, throwing tradition to the winds, 
would build the best system of teacher training that they know. They 
introduce a new College. They scrap the system of points and credits. 
They devise a plan of entrance requirements of their own. By in- 
dividual adjustment, group conferences, and directed readings they 
supplement formal instruction. They utilize an occasional semester’s 
break and the summer’s vacation to give foreign travel and study 
and participation in industry and social life. They break up old sub- 
ject matter divisions. They introduce new bases of integration. 

- It is an ambitious experiment. If practices approximate plans, a 
new standard will be set for teacher training. Success will depend 
upon the degree to which the old problems are settled, whether sub- 
ject matter can be combined with method, whether theory can be re- 
lated to practice, whether by facing the education of teachers directly, 
a broad and cultural, as well as professional, end may be attained. 
It will mean the development of a new type of higher education. It 
is to be hoped. that neither academic tradition nor pedagogical preju- 
_ dice nor. fear of the unbeaten path nor terror of accrediting agencies 
nor administrative timidity will stay these messengers from the 
swift.completion of their appointed course. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILuiAM F. RussELt, 
Dean 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
THOMAS DENISON WOOD TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


By ANETTE M. PHELAN 


Instructor in Health Education, Teachers College 


In June 1931 Professor Thomas. Denison Wood completed three decades of 
service in Teachers College. His retirement, with the title of Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Health Education; has been granted, and will take effect February 1, 
1932. Through the work of Professor Wood, Teachers College has had the 
privilege of participating actively in the guidance of the school health movement. 
A review of Professor Wood's leadership in the field of health education, to- 
gether with an annotated bibliography of his publications in this field, is here 
presented.—EpIror. 


ROFESSOR WOOD’S interest in science was first awakened 

while he was.a student in Oberlin College. Upon the completion 
of his college course, this interest found practical expression in a study 
in embryology, made during the summer of 1888. His. laboratory 
' was the attic of his father’s home in Sycamore, Illinois, his equipment 
was a home-made incubator, and his guide was a copy of Huxley’s 
Embryology. , 

During the following Christmas vacation this study was resumed. 
Meanwhile, the youthful investigator had. become a student in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. In the 
laboratory. of the medical school, under the direction of Professor 
T. Mitchell Prudden, he made the first use in the United States of 
Gerlach’s embryoscope, which had been recently imported from Ger- 
many. Having hermetically sealed a glass window on an opening in 
an egg-shell, he watched the growing embryo and noted the initial 
heartbeat during the first days of development of the incubating chick. 

The opportunity to study medicine in New York City, at a time 
when medicine and public health were profiting from the rapid ad- 
vances in the biological sciences, provided challenging experiences. 
Physical education, through the teaching of which he defrayed part 
of his college expenses, claimed a goodly share of his time and 
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interest. It had sent him in 1886 to the first summer session of 
Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent’s School of Physical Education in Cam- 
bridge, and in 1889 he again attended during the summer session. 

The combination of a degree in medicine, training and experience 
in physical education, and-high scholarship brought Dr. Wood, on 
graduation from medical: school, June 1891, the appointment as 
professor of hygiene and organic training in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. In the nine years during which Professor Wood remained 
at Leland Stanford, he developed the course in school hygiene until it 
included the hygiene of childhood and adolescence, health conditions 
of schools, the hygiene of instruction, and the prevention of diseases 
caused or favored by school life. 

In connection with his course in school hygiene and in cooperation 
with the classroom teachers, Professor Wood began in 1891 a study 
of the physical conditions of school children of Oakland, California. 
The plan called for the observation of five children by each teacher, 
and included repeated inspection for hearing and vision defects, and 
the use of some of the anthropometric measurements employed by 
Bowditch and Boas in their investigations. This study was the basis 
of the one begun ten years later in the Horace Mann School, which 
culminated in the. standardization of measurement in the Height- 
Weight-Age Table of Baldwin and Wood. 

_ In 1892-93, Professor Wood offered a course in physical education 

as distinct from physical training. In.an address given before the 
- international group at a meeting of the American Association for the 
~ Advaiicement of Physical Education at Chicago in July 1893, Pro- 
fessor Wood presented his conception of physical education. ‘The 
aim should be to make the physical contribute its full share to the 
life of. the individual, in environment, training, and culture. The 
great need in physical education is the scientific spirit which inspires 
the student to seek for truth and for its useful application; the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness.” He called attention to the need of research 
on the relation of activity to general development, and through a 
series of careful investigations to determine laws of human growth 
‘and development. “Independently of personal bias or prejudice these 
questions must be settled through a study of man himself.’ 


* Proceedings of the American Association for Advancement of Physical Education, Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1893, pp. 9-11. 
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In 1895-96 Professor Wood offered: a course in hygiene of sex, 
which was repeated each year thereafter. So far as the writer can 
discover, this was the first time that a college catalogue carried. the 
announcement of such.a course. 

Through his subsequent study along this line Professor Wood 
developed the phrase “Education for parenthood,” involving other 
phases of the sex question. The following excerpts from his ad- 
dress before the American Academy of Medicine in 1912 reflect his 
understanding of the problems involved in education for parenthood. 


The child is the most valuable object in the human world. 

Biologically speaking, the only reason for the existence of the adult of the 
species is the reproduction and care of the young. The most important 
business on earth is the bearing and rearing of children. And it is of all forms 
of business, in relation to its value to mankind, the most inadequately under- 
stood and the least well conducted. 

. . . For practical eugenics it is essential that the romantic, the affectional 
basis of marriage should be preserved, ‘but the sentimental and emotional 
elements should be supported and guided by intelligent appreciation of all the 
factors necessary for parenthood which will protect the biological values, .as 
these are.as important in the human species as in any other. 

This view of life, in which the interests of the. future determine present 
conduct, wili modify the influences and attractive forces which draw men and 
women together for marriage and the institution of the family. The domi- 
nance of this ideal will, unconsciously, even in the minds of those properly 
trained, tend to make those qualities, attributes, and. characteristics in each 
most attractive and desirable to the other which are most important in men 
and women for parenthood, for the welfare of the future.” 


LEADERSHIP IN HEALTH’ EDUCATION 


In June 1900 Professor Wood went to the Paris Exposition as 
delegate of the American School Hygiene Association. After a year 
of study and travel in Europe he returned in June 1g01 to accept the 
position of professor of physical education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

From this date Professor. Wood's influence on the development of 
health education can be definitely traced. The following list of offices 
in which he has served in an executive capacity is significant. 


* Education for Parenthood. Bulletin of American Academy of Medicine, 1912. 
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’ Chairman—Joint. Committee on. Health Problems in Education.. National 
Education Association and American Medical Association.. 1911— 
Chairman—Commission on Welfare of Teachers, New York State Teachers 
Association. 1914-1916. . 

Member—Executive Committee, Child Health Organization of America. 
1917-1923. 

Vice-president—Child Health Organization of America. 1920-1923. 

A Vice-president—American Child Health Association. 1923-—— 

Chairman—lInternational Conference on Health Education, World Educa- 
tion Congress, San Francisco. 1923. 

Chairman—Health Section of International Federation of Home and School, 

- * 19290— | 

Chairman—Committee on the School Child in the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 1929-1931. 


Professor Wood's leadership in the stimulation of thought upon 
problems of child health and education is reflected in his public 
speeches and writings and in such Joint Committee reports as Health 
Improvement of Rural Schools; The Teacher's Part in Social 
Hygiene; Conserving the Sight of School Children; Ventilation of 
School Buildings. 

In his writings may be found these challenges to education: 


The first care of education should be the conservation and improvement of 
health.® 

The school should bea healthful place for each child to develop to the utmost, 
his own potentialities.* 

The health of rural children is of vital importance to the nation as a whole.5 

The understanding of child life which is necessary to enable the teacher to 
judge the effect of schooling upon the pupil, must include knowledge not only 
of child psychology, but also of child biology and child physiology.® 

The textbooks for health instruction in the future will differ widely from 
the great majority in present use. These must present for teacher and pupil 
the impersonal material of sanitation, bacteriology, civics, applied sociology." 

All the methods and materials of instruction, including the teacher even, 
should be wisely judged, selected, and adapted with partial and primary 
®* Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1903, p. 778. 
*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin Number 15, 1912, p. 15. 
®“‘National Welfare and Rural Schools.” Proceedings of the National Education. Association, 
1916, p. 232. 


* Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1910, p. §3- 
* Ibid. 
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reference to their effect upon the health of the pupil. Nothing in modern 
education which is-vital to the schooling of boys and girls need endanger, 
except through accident, the health and well-being of any pupil: The hygiene. 
of instruction has received far- too little attention.® 


THE RECOGNITION OF HEALTH EDUCATION AS A COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE 


The first outstanding evidence of the development of codperative 
effort is shown in the Joint Committee for the Study of Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, organized in 1911. This committee 
is an integral part of the National Education Association, and for 
twenty years has made a serious attempt to develop the best coépera- 
tive thought on matters pertaining to the health of children in the 
schools. This committee has made a specific study of the health 
needs of rural schools; health service in the city schools; the care and 
education of the handicapped child; the part of the teacher in a 
program of social hygiene; the ventilation of school buildings; and 
the preparation of teachers. 

The most recent evidence of the high level which the recognition 
of health education as a coéperative enterprise has reached is found 
in the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
The Committee on the School Child had no less than twenty-nine 
subcommittees with two hundred fifty leaders in their several fields 
codperating in working committees. 

Throughout the past three decades no other individual has con- 
tributed as much to the promotion of codperative effort in health 
education as Professor Wood. In his lectures and writings he has 
repeatedly stressed the need of codperation between home and school, 
coéperation between the school: and other community agencies, and 
coéperation between the departments. and adults within the school 
group. Professor Wood has never. recognized the health education 
program as anything but a codperative enterprise of: the highest 
order. From his first public address in 1893 to his speech as presiding 
officer in'the final meeting of the Committee on the School Child, he 
has consistently emphasized the importance of. codperation. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee, he set himself the task of 

* Ibid. 
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bringing into conference all groups immediately or remotely interested 


in any phase of the school health program. The coéperative publi- ~ 


- cation of special reports and the codperative preparation of the 1924 
and 1930 editions of Health Education, A Program for Public 
Schools and Teacher Training Institutions, indicate the degree of his 
success. 

As chairman of the Committee on the School Child; Professor 
Wood again had an opportunity to develop the codperative effort of 
groups with even a wider range of interests than those aiding in the 
preparation of the Joint Committee reports. The range of these 


interests is indicated in the titles of the subcommittee reports listed. 


near the close of the accompanying bibliography. 
At the Joint Session of the Health Section and the Home and 


School Section of the World Federation of Education Associations 


at Geneva, Switzerland, 1929, over which Professor Wood presided, 
he said: “Serious coéperative study and comparison of plans pro- 
jected, programs undertaken and partial results accomplished by the 
different interested nations should be of great benefit to the United 
States.” 

At the close of the same session, Sir Leslie MacKenzie of Scot- 
land, moving a vote of thanks to Professor Wood as chairman of the 
Joint Session, said in part: “All the world knows Professor Wood's 
work among school children. He has done as much as any man to 
place the superintendence of growth on a scientific footing, and to 
secure for the school children of America wholesome conditions of 
work. He has brought to the discussion of the subtle and complicated 
problems of the home and school just the blend of keen-edged judg- 
ment and sensitive feeling that marks his whole work.’”® 


A CHANGING CONCEPTION OF HEALTH EDUCATION AS TO MEANING, 
SCOPE, AND MOTIVE 


The meaning of health education has undergone a change. The 
earlier conception is passing. Health education is no longer limited 
to the presentation of scientific facts sanctioning desirable health 
behavior. It is a way of living—physically, mentally, emotionally, 
-and socially—and, as such, enters into all child experiences and grows 


® World Panorama of Health Education, American Child Health Association, 1930. 
+ 
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out of all the experiences of the child in his life in the school, the 
home, and the community. 

The scope of health education has changed from a recognition of 
the importance of physical health alone to a recognition of the equal 
importance of the social and emotional neperts of health, and of the 
interdependence of all these. 

The change in motive involves a change from the narrow motive 
of school hygiene aimed at the protection of children from communi- 
cable disease and the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics to the provi- 
sion of opportunity for an “‘abundance and soundness and worthiness 
of living.” It also involves a movement away from an appeal to 
the selfish personal interests and toward a consideration: of. broad 
social interests. 

Among the factors influencing the change in the conception of 
health education was the attempt to direct toward the problems of 
school health the same serious consideration that educators were 
giving to other educational problems. The outstanding éxample 
of this is found in the Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (1910) which is devoted to a consideration of 
the problems of health and education. This yearbook, through its 
discussion of desirable practice in health examinations, school sanita- 
tion, hygiene of instruction, and health instruction, was probably the 
first comprehensive treatment of the subject of school health. . In this 
volume Professor Wood rises to leadership-in presenting for con- 
sideration of educators in general a new conception of health educa- 
tion as “‘a way of living.” An indication that education and com- 
munity leaders alike are willing to accept the new conception of 
health education ‘is seen in the content of the subcommittee reports 
of the Committee on. the School Child of the White House 
Conference. 

In Dr. Wood's philosophy nothing perhaps is more distinctive or 
significant in its constructive influence upon the principles and outlook 
of health education than is the idea of projected consciousness. As 
proposed by him and explained in its meaning and applications, 
projected consciousness is the. third direction of human consciousness. 
It is expressed in appreciation of, and practical concern for, racial 
health—the health of future generations of mankind. Projected con- 
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sciousness supplements the historical consciousness—an understanding 
of human experiences and efforts in the past, and social consciousness 
—an awareness of present, contemporary health needs and satisfac- 
tions. This outlook toward the future is defended by Dr. Wood as 
essential to intelligent promotion of eugenics and euthenics, in behalf 
of improved biologic and social inheritance of the race. He further 
_’ defends it as a vital influence upon present plans and procedures with 
enrichment of immediate programs and outcomes. 

Throughout his professional career, and as a result in important 
measure of his study of biology and evolution, Dr. Wood has advo- 
cated with vigor and confidence a program of social service, with 
special application, in his own field, to measures for the conservation 

and improvement of physical, mental, social, and spiritual health of 
the young. 

_- This outlook in Dr. Wood's philosophy is illustrated by the follow- 
ing excerpts from his writings :*° 


There must be in the individual the effective consciousness of vital relation 
. to a world progress; to the work of the ages. ‘There is constant danger in 
these days even for the generous-minded and philanthropic of being submerged 
in. the technic and mechanics of life. This ideal which looks forward to the 
future, often vague but always inspiring, may furnish the sustaining and 
stimulating atmosphere in which may be accomplished all the smallest and 
homeliest details of each day, and these may become not. only endurable but 
worthy because of their relation to great things. 

This controlling devotion to the future will never require a sacrifice of 
essential present values, though it-will cause to appear trivial many things 
and conditions which now often seem indispensable. This larger ideal will 
also give great inspiration and comfort to those whose chief share and joy in 
the conservation of the interests of the future is the participation in the care 
and training of the children of others. 

This conscious responsibility for the future will help those who are living 
now -as much as those of coming generations. Man can attain his highest 
self-realization only in the pursuit of ideals which are practical for the present 
and at the same time protective of indefinite but positive interests far ahead. 

Men and women may be imbued with the thought that salvation should 
include not primarily the idea of present or future well-being for themselves 


10 Extracts from “Some Controlling Ideals of the Family Life of the Future.” Proceedings of 
Fourth Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics, 1902. 
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but rather the saving and protecting of the best-interests of the lives of others, 
those living now and those to come after. . 


The appended bibliography of his addresses and writings indicates 
that year after year Professor Wood not only elaborated upon these 
points but offered, for teacher use, materials. interpreting the con- 
tributions of scientific and educational research in terms. of subject 
matter and procedures in health. education. He attempted through- 
out to aid teacher. and administrator in differentiating between the 
knowledge essential for adults in the guidance, protection, and pro- 
motion of child health learnings, and that knowledge valuable to 


the child himself in building a set of beliefs based upon scientific 
sanctions. 





ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS 
OF THOMAS D. WOOD* 


1893 

1. Some Unsolved Problems in Physical Education. (Presented in the Physi- 
cal. Education Section, International Congress of. Education, Chicago, 
Illinois, July 26, 1893.) “Published in Proceedings of American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Physical Education. Press of J. P. Shults (Bos- 

ton), 1897. Section 8,-pp. 9-11. 
“There is a science of physical education, based, with the other human 
sciences, upon a philosophy of human life. This science presents problems 


which. are at once most interesting, important, and difficult, whose answers 
must form part of the foundation of all education,” 


1902 
2. Some Controlling Ideals of Family Life of the Future. Proceedings of 
Fourth Lake Placid Conference, Home Economics, pp. 25-31,- 1902. 


This article emphasizes the home as the ideal medium for training the young. 


Projected consciousness is explained as conscious responsibility for future 
generations. 


1903 
3. School Hygiene in Its Bearing on Child Life. Proceedings.of the National 
Education Association, Vol. 42, No. 21, pp. 778-784. National. Educa- 
tion Association. (Washington), 1903. 


* This bibliography was adapted and enlarged from one prepared by Miss Katherine Dutting, 
graduate student in Teachers College. 
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“The. first care of education should be the conservation and improvement of 
health.” Care of the environment, an examination to determine the status of 


the health of the child on entering school, and daily care and supervision to 


improve and conserve the health of the school child are recommended. 


. The Training of Teachers of Hygiene for Public Schools. Bulletin of the 


American Academy of. Medicine (New York), Vol. V1, No. 7, 1903. 

The teaching of health in the public school and by the grade teacher through 
correlation with other subjects in the grades, the ideal. personality of the 
teacher, standards in training for the field of health, and the ideal of the 
supervisor of hygiene instruction are discussed. 


1905 


. The Scope of School Hygiene in Modern Education. ‘Teachers College 


Record (New York), Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 2-13, March, 1905. 


Indicates: the range of. possibilities: for. health teaching.. Emphasizes the 
importance of the classroom teacher in health teaching. 


1910 


. Health and Education. Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 


Study of Education, Part I. Public School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, 
Ill.), 1910. . 110 pp. 


Considers those phases of. educational administration, supervision, and in- 
struction which haye to do with health. Recommends provision of (1) a pro- 
gram for control of communicable disease, (2) health examinations and en- 
couragement in removal of health defects, (3) favorable: school environment, 
(4) all methods, materials, and teachers, selected with primary reference to 
their effect upon the health of the children, (5) teaching of the principles of 
healthful living as related to individual, home, and community, (6) - physical 
education for all pupils. Gives the. findings of scientific study of hygiene of 
instruction. Historically the section on physical education presents an early 
organization of principles underlying the natural program of physical educa- 
tion activities, with discussion of educational criteria to be applied. to the 
physical education program. 


I9II 


. A Bibliography on Educational Hygiene and Physical Education. (With 


Reesor) Teachers College (New York), 1911. 41 pp. 


A very complete bibliography of -publications. on health and physical edu- 
cation to the year 1910. 


Ig12 


. Education for Better Parenthood. Bulletin of the American Academy 


of Medicine (Chicago), 1912. 
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A strong plea for eugenics. The home should be the place in which is given 
education in regard to perpetuation of the race; but if the home does not do 
this, the school will be obliged in the future to take up this task. 


.. Health Instruction in the Elementary: School. (With Reesor) Teachers 


College Record. (New York), Vol. XIII, No. 3; pp. 1-135, May, 1912. 
Reprinted 1915. 


“The most important.of all the nation’s resources is the health of the people, 
and the most valuable asset in this: capital of national vigor is the health of the 
children.” The school has a very definite duty to perform in training children 
in health habits-and health care, not.alone for the sake of the individual child, 
but for the sake of the whole world. _A graded outline for teaching health is 
given, with many suggested correlations. 


Health. Problems in Education. Proceedings of the Sixth Congress of the 
American School Hygiene Association, 1912. 


The school is not alone in the obligation for education of the children of a 
community; the various agencies in the community must coéperate. 


. Health Problems in Education. United States Bureau of Education Bul- 


letin (Washington), 1912, No. 15; pp. 15-17. 

The school should bea healthful place for each child to develop to the 
utmost his own potentialities. The bulletin gives nation-wide statistics and 
estimates regarding the health defects of school children. Advocates compre- 
hensive and thorough training in school hygiene in teacher-training institutions. 


: Health Problems in Education. United States Bureau of Education Bul- 


letin (Washington); 1912, No. 24, pp. 13-18. 


Describes Wiesbaden system of school health and indicates the application 
of principles involved in it to American school health programs. . Urges the 
National Education Association to study the field and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding school health work in the United States. 


1913 


. Some Guiding Principles in Physical Education... Ninth Annual Hand- 


book of the Physical Education Society of New York and Vicinity (New 
York), pp. 9-14, 1913. 

This presidential address depicts the value to health of physical education 
activities, the place-of physical education in the plan of general education, and 


desirable qualifications and functions of the teacher and supervisor of physical 
education: 


1915 
Child Welfare and Rural Schools. Proceedings of National. Education 
Association (Washington), pp: 104-109, 1915. 
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Bringing about better health conditions for rural school children is a problem 
for the nation as well as for the individual communities. The environment of 
the rural school is inferior to’that of.the city school. 


Child Welfare and Rural Schools. School and Society (New York), 
Vol. II, No. 43, pp. 589-592, October 23, 1915. 
This is a plea for the betterment of rural schools. All the advantages 


enjoyed by children in the city schools must be made available for rural school 
children. 


Report of Committee on Health Problems in Education. Proceedings of 
National Education Association’ (Washington), pp. 583-584, 1915. 

The children ‘of the city schools have better health and better: health care 
than the children of rural schools. Health examinations for rural school 
pupils and recommendations for care of rural school pupils are given. 


1916 
Health of Teachers.. Report. of: Commission on Welfare. of Teachers, 
New York State Teachers Association (Albany), 1916. 24 pp. 
A report of an investigation relative to the. health, living conditions, and 


teaching conditions of teachers in the elementary and high schools of the State 
of New York, with recommendations for the improvement of conditions. 


How May the School Be Made an Effective Health Agency? Paper pre- 
sented before the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, Washington, 
D. C., January 8, 1916. 7 pp. 

“The problem of health involves all items in the life of the individual and 
almost every. phase of human relationship.” The importance of the school 
environment, the teacher’s health, and the codperation of the home and other 
agencies to the well-being of the school child is put forth in this article. 


Indications of Health Disorders in Children. Pamphlet. ‘Teachers Col- 
lege (New York), 1916. 4 pp. 

Health terminology, non-medical in phrasing, is presented and emphasized for 
the.use of those who are not physicians. Signs of health disorder are arranged 
in groups for use of teachers in detecting such signs in children. A list of dis- 
orders which the parents should report to the school, and for which children 
should be kept at home, is also given. 


National Welfare and Rural Schools. Proceedings of National Education 
Association (Washington), pp. 232-235,.1916. 


This article stresses the importance of rural welfare to national welfare. 
The health of rural children is of vital importance to the nation as a whole. 
The‘ need of health examinations and better facilities for play and recreation 
for children of rural districts is pointed out. 
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National Welfare and Rural Schools. Rural Health, p. 3. Holton, Kan- 
sas, March 1, 1916. ; 


“The greatest asset of any nation is her girls and boys. These, unless 
properly cultivated like other valuable. crops, fail to produce the best results.” 
This quotation on the first page of the newspaper is the keynote of this article. 
The. art of living has advanced in the city to a higher degree of efficiency than 
in the country. It is necessary to improve the rural school and thus, through 
the education of the children, improve the standard of living. 


1917 
Report of Committee on Health Problems in Education. Proceedings of 
National Education Association (Washington), pp. 210-212, 1917. 


This article recommends promotion of state campaigns. for improving rural 
schools, codperation with other agencies, and experimentation with and demon- 
stration of methods for improving the health of. the children of rural America. 
Opportunity for health and efficiency must be given to these children, if the 
health and welfare of the nation are to be improved. 

“National wisdom, prudence, and thrift point to no more vital essentials in 
the educational program, in the cultivation of the young, than universal. com- 
pulsory. health education and physical education for boys and girls in each year 
of school life.” 


Some Present-Day Problems of Parenthood. Bulletin of. Friends’ Social 
Service Series No. 20, pp. 1-12. The Central Bureau; Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. 1917. 


“Parenthood involves that great problem of eugenics, which means to be well 
born.” This address strongly advocates preparation for parenthood: which 
must begin very early in the child’s life. Parents must be companions to their 
children, gain their confidence, and help them to: make wise choices in the 
midst of a bewildering world. 


1918 
Fit to Fight. Are You a Slacker? Teachers College Record (New York), 
Vol. XIX, No. 4, September, 1918. 


“Health is an abundance of life.” One who has not as great an abundance 
of health as it is possible to obtain with one’s endowment, is not doing his 
duty to himself or to his country. Rules for the acquirement of health fitness 
are given. 


Healthful Schools. (With Ayres and Williams) Riverside Textbooks in 
Education. Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston), 1918. 292 pp. 

A program to present the conception of school hygiene as a unified whole, 
and to make clear to school authorities. just what is necessary to ensure 
healthful schools.. The authors set forth the essentials which the school 
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administrator needs to know to safeguard the health of children under his 
care. They also give a brief statement of accepted standards of school hygiene. 


National. Program of Health Education. . Proceedings of National Edu- 
cation Association (Washington), pp. 144-146, 1918. 

“The health of the people is the most important asset of a nation.” The . 
mobilization of our forces during the war showed undreamed-of defects in our 
national health. Seventy-five per. cent, at least, of our school children have 
defects, most of which could be remedied completely or partly, if cared for in 


time. . State laws are recommended to control health education, health service, 
and recreation. 


War’s Emphasis on Health Education. Address before the National Coun- 
cil of Education. _New York Times Magazine (New York), April 14, 
1918. 14 pp. 

This address presents conclusions from the World War as. arguments sup- 
porting the plea for a comprehensive program of health service and education, 
and makes the point that the only way in which a physically fit nation can be 
produced is to provide a complete health program in the schools. 


1919 


. Report of Committee on Health Problems in Education. Proceedings of 


National. Education Association (Washington), pp. 159-160, 1919. 

Calls attention to the awakening of public and private agencies to the needs 
of children. Laws are being enacted in many states. for constructive health 
programs. . The article acknowledges the help given by the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund. of Chicago and the Child Health Organization of 
New York. An appeal for greater public support of health programs is made. 


Let the Children Share. Good Housekeeping (New York), Vol. 68, pp. 
29-30, June 1919. 

Enlightening statistics in regard to the defects found in school. children are 
given here. The codperation of the home and the school is urged in teaching 
children health habits. The teaching cannot be done only in school, but must 
be done during every hour of the child’s life. Example and object lessons 
accomplish much more than talking and preaching. Stresses the importance of 
child participation in plans, work, and responsibility. 


1920 
Health of School Children a Community Problem. Proceedings of Na- 
tional Education Association (Washington), pp. 365-367, 1920. 


“No community is really civilized which does not possess a community in- 
telligence and. sénse of obligation relative to the health of the children and an 


effective complete program of health care of all children of the community.” 


This is the keynote of the article. 
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Nation’s Duty to Health of School Children. Proceedings of. National 
Education Association (Washington), pp. 79-81, 1920. 


In this article Dr. Wood attacks the ignorance, irresponsibility, and neglect 
of the adults who are supposed to care for and teach children. Codperation 
of the home in the school health program is strongly advocated. 


Report of Committee on Health Problems in Education. Proceedings of 
National Education Association (Washington), pp. 184-185, 1920. 


A plea for the expenditure. of funds for the improvement of the health of 
children. Great sums are now spent in trying to educate children who are 
handicapped, If remediable defects were cared for, children would be much 


more capable of profiting by instruction. The health of children is the most 
important. asset of the nation. 


1921 
Efficient Plan for Control and: Prevention of Communicable Diseases -in 
School. Proceedings of National’ Education Association (Washington), 
pp. 378-379, 1921. 

The school is an ideal center for the distribution of communicable diseases. 
For this reason the best approved health service skill must be applied in order 
to make the school a health.center. Children showing signs of communicable 


diseases should be at once excluded from school. Signs easily recognized by 
parents are given. 


Health Crisis in Education. Proceedings of National Education Associa- 
tion (Washington), pp. 306-309, 1921. 

The War revealed the weaknesses in the American health standard. In 
order to improve. the health of ‘the citizens, the health of the children must be 
safeguarded through health examinations, health education, safety education, 
and physical education, and plenty of opportunity.for play and recreation must 
be given. 


1922 


. The Value of Weighing School Children. (With Holt) The Child 


Health Organization of America (New York), 1922. 6 pp. 


This is an answer to the article entitled “The Great Undet-Weight Delu- 
sion” in Outlook of March 15, 1922.: The point is made that the height- 
weight-age index is the most useful index of child health yet devised. The 
weight of the child should be carefully watched, and while increase in weight 
is not uniform, it should be continuous. 


Report of Committee on Health Problems in Education.. Proceedings: of 
National Education Association (Washington), pp. 325-329, 1922. 


A résumé of the work done by the committee, with a list of its publications. 
The program adopted by the committee provides for subcommittees to grade 
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health teaching materials for kindergarten, elementary and high schools, and 
normal schools and teacher training institutions. 


The Health of the Child. Journal of Education (Boston), Vol. XCV, 
No, 12, pp. 320-321, March 23, 1922. 

“Securing the best attainable health and welfare for every child by the 
community and the state is the expression of social wisdom, civic justice, and 
sound statesmanship.” 


Justice and Equality for Child Health. Proceedings of National _Educa-. 
tion Association (Washington), pp. 421-423, 1922. 


“The State cannot guarantee to its children equality of inheritance, equality 
of mental endowment or ability, nor can it-in later years guarantee success 
and prosperity, and health and happiness; but the State can and should guaran- 
tee to all children equality in opportunity to acquire fundamental health essen- 
tials.” .This is the keynote of the article. 


The Right to See Straight. Survey (New York), Vol. 48, p. 20, April 
10, 1922. 

Calls attention to the long train of disturbances caused by eyestrain, and 
points out the necessity. for intelligent examination of the eyes of all school 
children. Teachers should be trained to test the eyes of school children.. Every 
child should have a thorough eye examination by a- competent refractionist. 
Reprinted in American City, Vol. 27, p. 340, October, 1922. 


1923 
Development of School Health Work. National Conference of Social 
Work (Atlantic City), pp. 370-374, 1923. 


This. article traces the development of school health work from its inception. 
France began this work in 1833, and was followed by Denmark and Sweden. 
This country had its first school health work in 1894,.when a regular system . 
of medical inspection was inaugurated after a series of epidemics. Chicago, 
1895. Mexico, 1896.. In 1896 the famous Wiesbaden plan of school medical 
inspection gained wide attention. In. 1897 New. York appointed 134 school 
physicians. 


Weight-Height-Age Tables. Tables for Boys and Girls of School Age. 
(With Baldwin) Mother and Child (supplement). Published by Ameri- 
can Child Health Association (New York), July, 1923. 


Tables giving average weight for each inch of height, and for each year of 
age of healthy school children from five to eighteen years, inclusive.. The data 
included in the tables were drawn from the records of 74,000 boys and 55,000 
girls upon whom five to fourteen consecutive measurements had been taken. 
The authors point out the limitations of growth tables, and suggest that the 
influence of race or economic status upon growth rates may later be estab- 
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lished through more extensive research than that-on the basis of which these 
tables were. built. 


1924 
The Child in School; Care of Its Health. National Health Series. (In- 
troduction by Mrs. Herbert Hoover) Funk and Wagnalls (New York), 
1924.. 77 PP. 

This little book brings to the parents’ notice the fact that the child must be 
cared for and educated from the time of its birth; that the growing period is 
very important; that the future health is determined in childhood. It points 
out the duties of the school, what the school should be, the care the school 
should give to the child, and what the home and the community should provide 
for the best possible care of the child in school. 


How Much Do College Graduates Know About.Health? Hygeia (Chi- 
cago), Vol..2; pp. 113-114, February, 1924. 


While college graduates excel in general intelligence, they do not show this 
trait in regard to health knowledge. If, in their college years, they were suc- 
cessfully educated in relation to personal and public health, they undoubtedly 
would become health teachers and health leaders in their communities after 
graduation. 


The Preparation of Teachers and Supervisors of Health Education. Jour- 
nal of Educational Method (New York), Vol. III, No. 8, pp. 329-331, 
April, 1924. 


The teaching of health education requires the same general foundation as 
any other subject in the curriculum, Health education is to be taught every 
hour of the school day, not at a period set apart for such instruction. The 
teacher, in addition to a thorough foundation, must have a desire to be well 
herself, and to foster a desire for health in her. pupils. 


An Adequate Program for. Health and Physical Education in Teacher 
Preparing Institutions. Third Yearbook of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, pp. 77-88, 1924. 


(1) A plea for adequate preparation of the elementary classroom teacher for 
participation in the school health program. (2). Presentation of essentials in 
an adequate program for health and physical. education in teacher education 
institutions is based upon a somewhat detailed job or service analysis of the 
teacher program and work. Following this a brief review is given of essentials 
in the school health program, and tabulation of requisite qualifications for 
special teachers’ and supervisors of health ‘education. _ Requisite factors in 
teacher training institutions and state departments of education to secure suc- 
cessful accomplishment in this field are outlined. (3) Each state should have 


at least one institution which offers a preparation for supervision of health 
education. 
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1925 
Research in Health. Education and Physical Education. Third Yearbook 
of Department of Superintendence, pp. 303-319. National Education 
Association (Washington), 1925. 
Presents the researches made in the two fields between 1912 and 1925, giving 


the purpose, method, and findings of each. Also the trend of research and the 
types of research needed in the fields. 


Byways to Health: (With Dansdill) D. Appleton and Co. (New York), 
1925. 198. pp. 


This little book carries one into the realms of possibility of health unbounded 
if people would follow-nature’s laws and take advantage of the inexhaustible 


supply of healthful material supplied by Mother Nature. 


Care of the School Child’s Health. I. Before School Days Begin. © (With 
Lerrigo) ‘Hygeia (Chicago), Vol. 3, pp. 485-486, September, 1925. 

The first of four articles.on the care of the health of the school child. It 
considers the health of the child before he goes to school and. stresses the 
importance of the earliest years of a child’s life, placing special emphasis: on 
the protection of the mental and emotional life of the child. 


Care of the School Child’s Health. II. A Codperative Enterprise.. (With 
Lerrigo) Hygeia (Chicago), -Vol.. 3; pp. 549-550, October, 1925. 

The second of a series of four articles on the care of the health of the 
school child. In this article is indicated the value of codperative effort with 
the school on the part of the parents and home. 


Care of the School Child’s Health. III. Building and Managing a School: 
(With Lerrigo) Hygeia (Chicago), Vol. 3, pp. 616-618, November, 
1925. 

The third of a series of four articles on the care of the school child’s health. 
This article describes standards for location, sanitation, and safety of school 
buildings, In managing the child, his mental health is to be the first considera- 
tion.. The length of the school day is considered, as well as time for recreation 
and. lunch. 


Care of the School Child’s Health. IV. What He Does for Himself. 
(With Lerrigo) Hygeia (Chicago), Vol. 3, pp. 670-672, December, 1925. 

The fourth of a series of four articles on the care of the school child’s 
health. In this article the child himself is considered. What he does is con- 
sidered as more important in education than what is done for him. He educates 
himself, and favorable opportunity must be given him for “doing.” He must be 
given opportunity. to. practice -health habits, and opportunity for doing things 
for others. 
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Tentative Course of Study in Health Education for Grades I to VI. 
(With Strang) Teachers College (New York), .1925 (1928): 80 pp. 

A. graded: outline of topics, problems, and activities in health education for 
the elementary and intermediate’ grades, showing how the. health education 
program may be interwoven naturally and without undue emphasis with the 
other subjects and elements in the curriculum. Progressive steps are shown for 
the development of a course of study for'a specific group: of children in an 
individual school. Prominence is given to the indispensable creative coépera- 
tion of the grade teachers in the program. 


Health and Growth Record. Weight Curve. (With Rowell) Teachers 
College (New York), 1925. 4 pp. 
This ‘is a chart on which may be kept a record of the child’s height and 


weight during the months of the school year. A scale accompanies the chart © 
to be used as an indicator of the height and weight. 


The Making of a Course of Study in Health for a Specific Situation. 
(With. Strang) Teachers College Record (New York), Vol. X XVII, 
No. 3, pp. 224-247; November, 1925. 

Explains with concrete illustrations how the course (see No. 51) was. made 
with the codperation of principal and teachers of Horace Mann School. 


. Personal Health Standard and Scale for Adults. Teachers College (New 


York); 1925. 


This leaflet gives the three ideas or standards of health for the individual, 
with a scale for measuring. and recording persanal health. 


. A Source Book in Health and Physical Education. (With Brownell) 


Macmillan. Co..(New York), 1925. 590 pp. 

This book presents a range and variety of sources that may help students 
and teachers to become acquainted with the backgrounds of health and physi- 
cal education. The sources are organized under eighteen chapter: headings 
that cover such. phases as play, sportsmanship, morale, racial progress and 
eugenics, educational aims and objectives, and qualifications and training of 


teachers: The book offers suggestions for the study and use of the source 
materials. 


1926 
Healthy. Minds for School Children. (With Lerrigo) . Delineator (New 
York), Vol. 108, No. 4, April, 1926. 

What kind of school is healthful mentally and emotionally for children? 
The first. requirement is that children should have abundant opportunity to 
express their own wholesome impulses. ‘The child should have a worthy 
purpose and satisfying task. His school life has a definite effect on the 
formation of purpose.. That school is best which gives the child an opportu- 
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nity for expression, that fills his life. with worthy purposes and tasks which © 
give freedom for individual development, while guiding him-in living happily 
in worthwhile ways with others. 


The Intellectual Giant Not a Physical Dwarf. (With Lerrigo) De- - 
lineator (New York), Vol. 108, No. 2; February, 1926. 

Mental superiority carries with it no biological menace. -Differences in size 
and strength between bright and dull children seem to be in favor of bright 
children. The authors present conclusions based on researches. of Terman, 
Hollingworth, and Galton, to show superiority in health and social develop- 


ment of bright. children. Brawn and brain are less opposed to each ‘other. 
than has been supposed. 


Fresh Air and Ventilation in Schools... (With Hendriksen) Journal of .. 
National Education Association (Washington), Vol.-15, p. 8, March, 
1926. 


A strong plea for fresh air in the schoolroom, with directions for obtaining it. 
Mechanical ventilation is not advocated. Gravity ventilation, secured by the 
use of deflecting window boards and vents near the ceiling opposite the radi- 
ators, is recommended. 


. Health Through Prevention and Control of Disease. (With Rowell) 


World Book Company (Yonkers, N. Y.), 1926. 122 pp. 


This. book stresses the importance of prevention of disease, with special 
emphasis on the part which the school can play in discovering and controlling 
contagious disease. It is a compendium of information, helpful alike to teacher 
and parent, in that it furnishes a practical method for the prevention and con- 
trol of diseases in school, 


Right Air for Workers Easily Secured. (With Hendriksen) . Industrial 
Psychology (Utica, N. Y.), Vol. I, No. 8; pp. 525-528, August, 1926. 

Air conditions have a marked effect upon health and efficiency. If employers — 
understood that the quality of the air in which their workers spend their time 
causes a great difference in their output of work, an effort would be made to 
supply right air conditions. The workers themselves must be taught the value 
of good air, and codperation must be secured between employers and employees 


to insure good ventilation. A description of good air and how to secure it is 
furnished. 


Scope and Content of ‘the Field of Health and Physical Education. Gen- 
eral Report. of the Subcommittee on Health and: Physical Education. 
Fourth Yearbook,: Department of Superintendence, pp. 221-239. National 
Education Association (Washington), 1926. 

A report describing the three branches of Health and Physical Education, 
namely, Health Service, Health Education, and Physical Education. It gives 
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in detail the phases of education under each with their aims, and suggests 
methods. It emphasizes the idea that much of the health and physical educa- 
tion in the grades should be carried on by the grade teacher. 


1927 
Answer This: One. (With Phelan) John Hancock News (The John 
Hancock School, New York), Vol: III, No. 2, pp. 14-15, June, 1927. 


This article deals with the following questions, from the point of view of 
the adolescent: “What do you want out of life?” “What can the city, the 
school, the home, do to help you get-it?” “What can you do to help yourself?” 
A frank, helpful-article for young people. 


Carbon Monoxide Menaces Life and Health. (With Hendriksen): The 
American City (New York), pp. 357-359, September, 1927. 

This article emphasizes the danger of carbon monoxide gas, especially in 
cases of gas heating of houses, automobile exhausts, and defective furnaces. 


Because the gas is odorless, the danger of non-detection is great. . Directions 
for reviving victims are. given. 


Fresh Air in the School Room. (With Hendriksen) Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. (Bloomington, IIL), 1927. 

This little pamphlet: explains the value of fresh air to the pupils: in school, 
its effect on health, spirits, and morale in general. School Room Temperature 


Record Charts,-on which the temperature can be recorded, provide a valuable 
teaching device. 


Health Aspects of the School Program: (With Lerrigo) New. York 
State Education (Utica, N. Y.), Vol. XIV, No. 8, pp. 521-523, 1927. 
The school program should be so well adjusted to the child’s capacities that 
he will leave school in June in better health than he had in September, when 
school. began. Through health examinations, daily inspection, and health 
supervision of special classes, together with proper arrangement of the school 


day and health teaching, the school should be the most healthful place for 
children. 


Health Behavior. (With Lerrigo) Public School Publishing Co. (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.), 1927. 150 + 32 pp. 

A. program of appropriate standards or scales. of healthful. behavior for 
various age groups in terms of habits, skills, attitudes, and knowledge. ‘These 
scales have been compiled after a careful study of existing health problems as 
found in mortality and morbidity statistics, and recognized by leaders in the 
fields of public health and mental health. ‘The health education accomplish- 
ments on the various levels are considered by many authorities as desirable, 
and possible, with successful education.. The habits, attitudes; and knowledge 
included are organized under (1) Healthy Organism, (2) Healthy Personality, 
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(3) Healthy Home and Community... The scales offer a working basis. for 
teachers and parents in the health education of the child. 


Health and: Delinquency. The Health Bulletin, North Carolina State 
Board of Health (Raleigh), Vol. XLII, No.-4, pp. 12-16, 1927. 

This bulletin points out that mental health is as important as physical 
health, and that in juvenile delinquency the whole child must be taken into 
consideration, for the failure of. mental adjustment is not always the only 
factor in- petty crime: The person dealing with such cases should have all the 
facts regarding the health of the offender before passing judgment. 


Health and Physical Education... The Classroom Teacher, Vol.: 1, pp. 
335-444. The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages set forth the meaning of health and of physical education and 
the responsibility of the teacher in regard to health; they suggest ways and 
means by which health may be acquired by school children. The health of the 
teacher, as well as that of the children, is considered. 


Health Education in College. Proceedings of the. American Student 
Health Association, pp. 25-33. Grace Printing Co. (Ithaca, N. Y.), 1927. 

In order to have satisfactory health education for college and university 
students, the schools must provide satisfactory health education before college 
entrance.. It must be built upon the sound foundation of health habits, knowl- 
edge, and skills acquired in the elementary and secondary schools, and even in 
the preschool days. In general, college students are not more healthy and 
efficient than people who have not been to college. 


Health Teaching in the Primary Grades. The Classroom Teacher, Vol. 
5, pp. 3-75. The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages deal with the health problems. of children from the time they 
enter the elementary grades, with suggestions for correlating health teaching 
with other subjects. Safety education, disease prevention, weighing and meas- 
uring, and formation of health habits are taken up in detail. 


Health: Teaching in the Intermediate Grades. The Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 8, pp. 3-53. ‘The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages suggest activities for the building up of proper habits and 
attitudes in regard to health... The problems of food, sleep, and exercise are 
discussed. -Correlation with other subjects. is noted. 


Health Teaching in the Junior High School. The Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 12, pp.-443-495. ‘The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages take up the problems of the twelve-to-fourteen-year-old child, 
the changes in physical and mental characteristics during this time, and suggest 
methods of teaching health to fit this difficult age. 
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Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools. (With Rowell) 
W. B. Saunders & Co..( Philadelphia), 1927. 637 pp. 


An attempt to meet the need of a practical, comprehensive program of 
health supervision. in the school. -The book considers (1) the promotion and 
protection of the health of school children, teachers, and all employees of the 
school system; (2) the detection and correction of health defects of school 
children; (3) the problem of minimizing the limitations of handicapped chil- 
dren; (4) control of communicable disease; (5) mental and social hygiene; 
and (6). health education. The authors have brought together many pro- 
cedures ‘and blank forms in use in school health programs throughout the 
country. 


How Much Fresh Air? (With Hendriksen) Children, The Magazine 
for Parents (New York), pp. 33, 34, 50, 63, October, 1927. 

It is important. that the child have fresh air all the time, day and night. 
Air should be properly heated and kept. moving and fresh through proper 


manipulation of the windows. Special attention should be paid to the air in 
the schoolroom. 


The New Physical Education. (With Cassidy) Macmillan Co.. (New 
York), 1927. 448 pp. 

An attempt to present a scientific basis for a naturalized program of activity 
that is truly education, and to answer the demand for definite printed facts 
on the history, aims, content, and method of a natural program ‘in physical 
education. The authors offer a naturalized program, including a body of 
principles providing interpretation of, and sanction for; the practical program 
proposed. 


Physical Education in the Primary Grades. The Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 5, pp. 75-135. ‘The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 


Suggests activities for the first three grades.. Games, songs, and dances are 
described, and directions for using them are given. 


Physical Education in the Intermediate Grades. The Classroom Teacher, 
Vol. 8, pp.. 53-121. The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages suggest activities which are valuable for the intermediate grades. 
Games, stunts, dances, plays, and. posters are described in detail. Correlation 
with other school subjects is suggested. 


Physical Education in the Junior High School. The Classroom. Teacher, 
Vol. 12; pp. 495-550. The Classroom Teacher, Inc. (Chicago), 1927. 

These pages stress the importance of the health examination of children 
of this age, and the importance of having. separate classes for both boys and 
girls. Suitable games and stunts for this age are described. 
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Progress in School Health Work.. Proceedings of National Education - 


Association (Washington), pp. 264-265, 1927. 
This calls attention to “Health Education, A Program for: Public Schools 
and “Teacher Training Institutions”. already published, and to other reports in 


preparation. It also notes the plan of the American Child Health Association 
for. measuring health work. 


School Hygiene. Nelson Loose-Leaf System on Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health, Vol. II, Chapter XI, pp. 221-264. Thomas Nelson & Son 
(New York), 1927. 

“School. hygiene has to do with all factors which affect the health of pupils, 
teachers, and other employees in the schools. It: includes: (1) Health super- 
vision and care of pupils;.(2) supervision and. care of the health of teachers 
and other employees; (3). school sanitation; (4) hygiene of administration and 
school management (hygiene of instruction); (5) health education; (6) physi- 
cal education; (7) health of preschool children;. (8). health problems of 
special classes; (9) health of children. in industry and in continuation classes,” 

Dr. Wood advocates training of specialists for the supervision and coérdina- 
tion. of school hygiene, but emphasizes the need of every pupil and every school 
employee to. participate to some extent in the school health program if this 
program is to be conducted efficiently. 


School Room Temperature. (With Hendriksen) New York State Edu- 
cation (Utica), Vol. XIV, No. 8, pp. 501-503, 1927. 

This article stresses the importance of working:in a cool: atmosphere,. and 
of training children during their’school days in the skills of window control, 
thermometer reading, and temperature recording. 


School Ventilation and Child Health. (With Hendriksen) The Health 
Bulletin. (North Carolina State Board of Health, Raleigh), Vol: XLII, 
No. 12, pp. 7-9, 1927. 

Ventilation is considered a most important item in health to-day, but it is 
one of the least. understood and most neglected factors in. to-day’s health 
problems. The effect of air in relation to ventilation is.on the skin rather than 
on the lungs, and. is an important factor in regulating the body heat. The 
article gives suggestions for ventilating schoolrooms. 


The Thermometer and the School: (With Hendriksen) Journal of the 
National Education Association (Washington), Vol. .16, p. 258, November, 
1927. 

This article stresses the necessity not only of having a thermometer in the 


schoolroom, but also of reading it. The pupils should be taught to read and 
record the temperature. 
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Ventilation and Health. (With Hendriksen) D. Appleton and Co. 
(New York), 1927. 210 pp. 

Temperature and other air conditions exert important effects upon health 
and comfort and upon the ability to. do mental and. physical work. Many 
indoor workers suffer from what. might be called hot-air disease. Much of 
the valuable information in regard to fresh air and ventilation has failed 
to reach those interested, because of the technical language used. This book 
attempts to interpret to the lay reader and to the teacher the findings of 
research. in the field of fresh air and ventilation. It. points out the need of 
training teachers in the use of the most scientific practices in ventilation. It 
advocates. the “modified open. window ventilation” for schools, as endorsed by 
the New York Ventilation Commission, and the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Association and the Amerfi- 
can Medical Association. 


Ventilation Costs. Mind and Body (New Ulm, Minn.), Vol. 33; No. 
355, Pp. 350-352, January, 1927. 

This article points out that the cost of mechanical ventilation is exceedingly 
high, and in the end is not to be compared with window-gravity -ventilation. 
Studies are cited, showing the mistaken ideas of the promoters of mechanical 
ventilating systems. 


Ventilation of the Industrial Plant. (With Hendriksen). Industrial 
Management (New York), Vol. LX XIII, pp. 30-31, January, 1927. 

This article stresses the importance of fresh air to industrial workers. It 
calls attention to the fact that ventilation is a big factor in the health of 
factory workers, and points out that the ventilation of an industrial plant is 
an item important enough. for the special care and attention of one person 
assigned to this task. 


Ventilation of Indoor Recreation Rooms. . (With. Hendriksen) The 
Playground (New York), pp. 420 and 421, November, 1927. 

“The problem of modern ventilation is.to produce indoors the air of the 
most favorable outdoor climate. Indoor air must smell: fresh and clean and 
it. must refresh and stimulate the body as does outdoor air on a clear, cool 
day.” ‘This is the keynote of this article. 


How One Woman Lost. Forty. Pounds. Chapter XII in book entitled 
Your Weight. and- How to Control It. Edited by Morris Fishbein. 
George H. Doran Co. (New York), 1927. 260 pp. 

A story. of a woman who reduced forty pounds without harming her health. 
The article offers guidance in the selection of diet and exercise necessary to 
keep: in good condition. 
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The Overweight Child. Chapter XIII in Your Weight and How to 


Control It.. (Listed above) 


Résumé of characteristics of overweight. children, resulting from a. recent 
statistical study. 


1928 


. Checking Up on Johnny’s Cold. (With Hendriksen).-Hygeia (Chicago), 


Vol. 9, pp. 30-34, January, 1928. 
This is a conversation between parents of school children, depicting ventila- 


tion effects on children at school. Johnny. has pneumonia; the secondary result 
of a cold contracted at school. 


The Contribution of Health Education to Race Betterment. Proceedings 
of Third: Race Betterment Conference, pp. 648-653, January, 1928. 

By- health education in the schools; young people may learn how to conserve 
their own health and provide for the health of those entrusted to their care in 
the future. Codéperation among all agencies in a community for health better- 


ment must be achieved in order to give favorable opportunity for. good health 
practice. 


Fresh Air and Health. (With Hendriksen) —New York Herald-Tribune 
(New York), p. 22, January, 1928. 

This article advocates opening windows at top and bottom to secure good 
circulation, to eliminate odors, and to keep the air in the room fresh. It 


stresses the importance of fresh air in every room—and especially. children’s 
rooms—at all times of the day and night. 


Teaching How to Get and Use Human Energy. (With Lerrigo) Public 
School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, IIl.), 1928. 128 pp. 

Book I of:a series entitled “Teachers’ Problems in Health Education” dis- 
cusses problems related to use of big muscles, and problems related to nutri- 
tion. Offers suggestions for healthful living. Tells how to conserve energy, 
and make the most of what we have. Considers.the following subject matter: 
(a) discussion: of the problem, (4) presentation of some of the important 
scientific facts and principles related:to the problems, and (c) suggestions of 
things to do in the primary, elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. 


1929 
The. Principal Leads: the Health Program. (With Lerrigo) The: Prin- 
cipal (New York Principals’ Association), pp. 15-17, March 1, 1929. 
The success of the school health program depends upon the principal who 
can contribute (1)°an enlarging understanding of the meaning of ‘health and 
factors affecting it;.(2) comprehensive analyses. of health needs and problems 
of children, and helps for teachers to visualize ways and means of meeting these 
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needs; (3) allocation of responsibilities and duties. among. staff members, in 
order that each may have part in health program; (4). efforts in securing closer 
coéperation between school and home in the care of child health. 


. Health Education. New England Journal of Medicine (Boston), Vol. 


200,. No. 14, April 4, 1929. 

Health education must begin before the child goes to school, and must con- 
tinue throughout ‘his school days. It cannot be accomplished by -teaching 
health for one period a day for the school year, but must be a part of every 
subject at all times of the day. “For effective health education, every teacher 
should be a health teacher, and every teacher should be a health example.” 


What about Posture?. (With Sweigard) Journal of National Education 
Association (Washington), Vol. 18, pp. 37-38, February 19, 1929. 

An. interesting article on a neglected subject. The importance of. posture 
has not been realized by the schools. This timely article calls attention to the 
duty of the expectant mother to provide the proper food for strong bones. 
It gives specimens: of good standing, sitting, and walking postures. 


Sunlight and Child Health. (With Hendriksen) The Woman’s World 
(Chicago), pp. 12—26, April, 1929. 

A simple presentation of the scientific facts regarding the values of sunlight 
to child health, and the practical application of these facts to summer vacations, 
clothing, housing, and disease. - Discusses the irradiation of. foods, and the 
values secured to the foods through irradiation. 


The Teacher’s Health—What Some Communities Are Doing to Conserve 
It. (With Brister and Jones; Dr. Wood, Chairman of Committee, di- 
rected and edited the report) Monograph No. 4, School Health Bureau; 
Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (New York), 
1929. 32 pp. 

Presents briefly (1) the present status of teachers’ health as shown. by 
previous studies; (2) factors influencing the health of teachers;. (3) recom- 
mendations for the improvement of- teachers’ health; (4) a carefully prepared 
bibliography on the health of teachers; and (5) detailed blanks used in record- 
ing the results of health examinations. 


1930 
Can One Influence an. Unborn Child? (With Carruthers) The Parents 
Magazine (New York), pp. 19 and 68, September, 1930. 

This article points. out the fallacy in the old belief that a mother could 
“mark” her child. It tells in very comprehensive terms how the mother and 


child are related, and that as trustee of the unborn child, her task is one 
of nutrition. 
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I am Growing Up. (With Phelan) Teachers College (New York), 
1930. 4 Pp. 

A small chart for an individual record of growth for a year. Name, grade, 
school, city, and date, together with space. for picture of child, make an 
attractive front page. Attention is. directed to growth of child throughout 
a given period rather than to weight at-any given time. 


School Health Procedures in the United States. World Panorama of 
Health Education, pp. 210-213. American Child Health Association and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (New York), 1930. 


A concise report of school health efforts in the United States, presented to 
the Health. Section of the World Federation of Education Associations - in 
Geneva, 1929. It calls attention to the lack of uniformity of health practices 
in the. schools of the city and country, and expresses the hope that these will 
become coérdinated. The coming White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection is noted. A selected reference list of Health Education: publi- 
cations in the United States is given. 


Schools Hold Health Key for All Future Citizens. New York Herald- 
Tribune (New York), Sunday, January 5, 1930.. Also in Journal of 
Health and Physical Education (Ann. Arbor,.Mich.), Vol. 1, No. 3, 
March, 1930. 


This article stresses the fact that health is the greatest asset. any one can 
have, and that “equal opportunity for health—mental as well as physical— 
should be given to all children.” . Good environment, health education, health 
examinations, and daily inspection are necessary to check up on health conditions. 


Some Problems of Child Health in the Elementary School. Bulletin of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp: 
762-764. National Education Association (Washington), July, 1930. 

The health of the child is the most important. factor in his: education, and 
must have attention at every hour of the day. Home, school, and community 
must cooperate to guarantee health to all children. The teacher must. have a 
healthy personality, and must believe in health education. 


What Is the Best School Health Program? Proceedings of National 
Education Association (Washington), pp. 507-509, 1930. 


This: article. notes the things which the best school health program depends 
on, such as Summer Roundup, Periodic Health Examinations, Correction of 
Defects, Hygiene of Instruction, Physical Education Program with Play and 
Recreation, Coéperation of School and Home and Community. It has been 
reprinted under the title, “Essentials for the School Health Program,” from 
Principles and Practices in Health Education, Report of 1930 Health Edu- 
cation Conference at Sayville, L. I...American Child Health Association (New 
York), 1931. 
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1931 
105, Relationships of Physical Education.. Proceedings of the Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference (Eleventh Annual Session). Ohio State University 
Bulletin (Columbus); Vol. XXXVI, pp: 389-394, September 15, 1931. 
The physical education program. has the possibility of making fundamental 
and integral contributions of vital aspect to general education. Its relation- 
ships with and dependence upon the natural and biological sciences and the 
applied sciences growing out of them are fundamental. ‘The relationship of 
physical education and nutrition involves mutual contributions and inter- 
dependence. In its relationships with health education, which “is the sum of 
experiences favorably influencing the habits, attitudes, and knowledge relating 
to health of individual, community, and race,” physical education furnishes some 
of the experiences. That is, it has a contributing relationship, as do all other 
fields of human endeavor. 


REPORTS OF THE. JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDU- 
CATION OF THE NATIONAL -EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Prepared under the Direction and Editorship of Professor Thomas D. Wood 


1. Minimum Health Requirements for Rural Schools... American Medical 
Association Press (Chicago), 1914. 3rd éd., 1920. 8 pp. 

This pamphlet describes the location and sanitation of an ideal rural school, 
giving details about cleanliness, drinking water, water for washing, and the 
furnishings of the school. Toilets and sewage disposal are discussed and rec- 
ommendations made for their improvement. 


2. Health: Essentials for Rural School Children. American Medical Asso- 
ciation Press. (Chicago),.1916. 2nd _ rev: ed.; 1921.. 24 pp. 

This document stresses the necessity for improved care of the health of the 
children in the country. Health examinations and health education are as 
necessary. for children in the rural schools as for children in city schools. 
Recommendations for. a rural health program are given. 


3. Health Charts. National Education Association (Washington), 1917: 
(60 charts) 


These charts illustrate health habits, prevention of diseasé, posture, care of 
eyes and ears, growth, play and recreation, work of the school doctor and the 
school nurse, etc. The illustrations are forceful and interesting. 


4. Health Chart Report. National Education Association (Washington), 
1917. 3rd ed., 1928. 60 pp. 


A miniature reproduction of the sixty health charts mentioned above. 
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.. The Teacher’s Part in Social Hygiene. Prepared with the codperation of 


the American Social Hygiene Association (New York), 1921. 2nd rev. 
ed., 1926. 20 pp. 


This pamphlet stresses the importance of the teacher in the social hygiene 
program. Inasmuch as the home is in-a state of change and confusion,. the 
teacher must take on many duties formerly cared for exclusively by the home. 
Among these is the education of the child and youth in matters of social 
hygiene. 


. Health Improvement. in Rural. Schools. American Medical Association 


Press (Chicago), 1922. 52 pp. 

This pamphlet cites instances of constructive health work in certain states 
of. the Union, including amounts of money spent on the health programs. 
Homes of teachers, school lunches, dental clinics, and tonsil and adenoid clinics 
are discussed. 


. Health Service in City Schools. National Education Association (Wash- 


ington), 1922. 40 pp. 
A compilation of tables showing cost of health education and health super- 
vision in city schools, with a record of cities contributing to the report. 


. Health Education—A Program for Public Schools and Teacher-Training 


Institutions. National Education Association (Washington), 1924. 161 pp. 


Prepared in response to a resolution passed by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association at Chicago, February, 1922, recommending a 
program of Health Education. A Technical Committee of twenty-seven 
prepared the material which had been judged from the following stand- 
points: (a) its accuracy and appropriateness, from the technical point of view 
of authorities in the respective technical fields, and (b) its educational sound- 
ness and appropriateness for the respective age levels. This report represents 
the first codperative effort of leaders in the field of health to formulate state- 
ments relative to a comprehensive program of health education. 


Second revised edition, 1930, 251 pp. 


This report represents an attempt to supply from varied sources an authori- 
tative compilation of technical statements, and a consensus of professional 
opinion relative to the field of health education. It indicates the progress 
made in general education, health education, and in the sciences. from which 
subject matter of health education is drawn. The revision was made with 
the codperation of the enlarged Technical Committee of Fifty. 


. Conserving the Sight of School Children. Prepared with the codperation 


of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. National Educa- 
tion Association (Washington), 1925. Rev. ed., 1929. 56 pp. 
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Deals with the importance of conserving the eyesight of children by early 
detection of vision defects and diseases of the eye, and by provision of special 
classes. for children with defective vision.’ The chapters on what the school 
doctor, the school nurse, and the teacher should know about sight conservation 
are enlightening. 





10. Ventilation of School Buildings. Prepared and published in coéperation 
with Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund (Chicago), 1925. 8 pp. 
Gives findings of the Committee on Ventilation, with points in favor of 
window-gravity ventilation and cites laws regarding ventilation. Includes 
recommendations for the ventilation of school buildings. 


11. The Deafened School Child. Prepared with the codperation of the Ameri- 
| can Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing and the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. National Education Association 
(Washington), 1928. 38 pp. 

An attempt to present the case of the deafened school child for. considera- 
tion by educational administrators and teachers.. The bulletin deals with 
(1) the.extent and importance of defective hearing. among school children, 
(2) the detection of the deafened child, (3) knowledge essential for the teacher 
and school nurse, (4) medical treatment of the deafened child, and (5) edu- 
cational ‘provisions for the deafened child. The report récommends annual 
examination of school children to detect the deafened, the best use of ordi- 
nary measures for aiding the deafened, the consideration of the deafened 
as handicapped, not deficient, and educational provision. made for him through 
lip-reading. classes. It emphasizes prevention of deafness. 





REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL CHILD IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION AND OF 
THE TWENTY-NINE SUBCOMMITTEES ORGANIZED UNDER THIS 
GENERAL. COMMITTEE 


Prepared under the Direction and Editorship of Professor Thomas D: Wood 


. The School Health Program. . (General Committee Report) 

. Medical Service in Schools. 

. Nursing Service in Schools. 

. Dental Service in Schools. 

. Nutrition Service in Schools. 

The School Plant: Its Construction, Equipment, Maintenance,. and Sanitation. 
. Mental Hygiene in Schools. 

. Safety Education in Schools. 

« Social Hygiene in Schools. 

. Physical Education in Schools. 
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Health Problems of the Kindergarten. 

Health Education in Elementary Schools. 
Health Education in Secondary Schools. 
Coédperation of Home with School. 

Summer Vacation Activities of the School Child. 
Administration of the School Health Program. 
Professional Education of Teachers and Leaders. 
School Health Legislation. 

School Health Surveys. 

Private Schools: 

Rural Schools. 

Parochial Schools. 

Negro Schools. 

Indian Schools. 

The Migrant School Child. 

Schools of Alaska. 

Schools of Hawaii. 

Schools of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Schools. of the Philippine Islands. 

Schools of Porto Rico. 
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THE TEACHING OF PERSONAL 
HYGIENE IN COLLEGE 


By JESSE. FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


N RECENT years increased attention has been given to the prob- 

. lem of teaching hygiene in college. This attention has come in 
response to a serious-need, since no other course in the curriculum was 
so poorly organized and so poorly taught. Clear recognition of the 
educational justification of such a fundamental subject for college 
students led many institutions to establish required courses for fresh- 
men and in some instances a second course for sophomores. Unfor- 
tunately, there was little appreciation of the problem involved both 
in the content of the course and in the preparation of the instructor. 

Even to-day college courses still deal with such matters as brushing 
the teeth and bodily cleanliness, although the elementary facts regard- 
ing these procedures are well known to ninety-nine per cent of the 
students.. It is obvious that the problem for college students in living 
finely and at their best is more one of motive than of fact. The 
difficulties facing students, which a course in hygiene might help them 
to solve, arise out of their misunderstanding of the nature of health, 
their unwise devotion to unscientific methods of health promotion, 
their lack of adequate guides in considering disease, and their igno- 
rance regarding normal and functional processes. 

The teacher of hygiene in colleges should attack the problem from 
a point of view quite different than the traditional one of the usual 
and conventional subjects. The objective in most college courses: in 
history, or English, or science is to acquire a mastery over the subject 
studied; the objective in hygiene is for the student to acquire a mas- 
tery over himself. The student wishes to make certain changes in the 
registrar's books regarding his record in his majors and minors, but 
it is the’clear purpose of the instructor in hygiene to get the student 
to desire to make certain changes in himself. This is the very heart of 
the problem. What students know about hygiene is quite unimportant 
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in comparison with what they practice. The assumption that knowl- 
edge leads to practice is fatal in teaching hygiene. 


It is clear therefore that two problems face the instructor in 


hygiene. One is the choice of subject matter that shall touch deeply 
vital questions in living. The other is a presentation that shall 
stimulate students to thoroughgoing practice in what they learn. 

The first problem demands subject matter related to the curiosities 


and interests of students: A course made up of a series of lectures. 


by. local medical experts, deans, and professors of physiology or 


botany is a failure at the beginning. Oberteuffer’s study! of the in- | 


terests and curiosities of freshmen college students in hygienic prob- 
lems provides the pattern for such a course. 

The course in hygiene may very well begin with consideration of 
the nature of health. Fallacious views can be corrected at. the 
beginning and sound approaches established. The distinction between 
mental health and physical health so carefully drawn by those. who 
fail to understand the essential unity of life can be laid to rest where 


_it properly belongs. Current ideas about the building-up of health 


with numerous illustrations from the propaganda in this direction can 
be treated in terms of scientific knowledge available to-day. It is 
vital to further discussions in the class to establish the principle that 
health is a condition of living, that it is representative of function 
rather than mass, and that it flows from the kind of living that goes 
on. Pertinent distinctions between health and disease need to be 
made, and the value of objective activity in relation to normal 
biological. processes stressed. 

The sources of human energy should be discussed in relation to the 
known facts regarding vitality. The ability to continue in work when 
others give up represents a quality of tremendous value in individual 
lives. There are certain definitely established facts regarding energy 
and vitality. These should be taught and ways suggested for living 
that will help students to realize some of the potentialities which 
many students rarely call upon. 

The relationships between scientific facts and common attitudes of 
people require extended discussion as these attitudes are reflected in 
beliefs and practices relating to health and disease. The opposition 


2 Oberteuffer, D. Personal Hygiene for College Students. Contributions to Education, No. 407. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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of religious groups should not prevent a presentation of the known 


facts regarding the nature of organic and functional disease. . Psycho- 
therapy should be known for what it is, whether operating in the clinic 
of a hospital, in a home, or in the mummery of a faith healer. Op- 
position to such discussions will arise from groups outside and even 
inside the college, but-if we are to have academic freedom, then pro- 
fessors of hygiene should be as free to discuss faith healing as profes- 
sors of economics are free to discuss socialism, trade-unionism, and 
other. controversial topics in the fields of politics and economics, What 
we wish, of course, in such presentation is an analysis of human func- 
tions, an understanding of biological processes, an evaluation of the 
evidence from a scientific point of view. 

There is no justification for the plea that is sometimes made for 
tolerance. There is no toleration of astrology by astronomers, of 
alchemy by chemists, of perpetual motion by physicists, of divining 
rods by geologists, or of spontaneous generation by scientific agricul- 
turists. The only distinction to be made between the science of medi- 
cine and the claims of the various cults is that the one is scientific and 
the others are non-scientific. Teachers of college hygiene who ‘“‘duck” 
a vital question of this kind may save themselves some difficulty, but 
if academic freedom is.a reality in the institution, full and open dis- 
cussion of such vital questions is most important, not only for the 
students in the groups but also for the larger values in public health 
education. 

There is no need at this time to state the detailed content of the 
course. It is obvious that instruction will cover the hygiene of the 
vital systems. 

The second problem bears upon the manner of conducting the class. 
The lecture-discussion method seems most desirable. Opportunity 
should be given for questions and the arrangements for the course 
should be elastic enough to allow an instructor on any day to give up 
the plan of lecture to follow the interests and curiosities of students 
in pertinent questions. Very good reason should exist for saying at 
any time, ‘We are going to take that up later.” The instructor 
should himself believe that hygiene offers an opportunity for learning 
how to live, and he himself should be a reasonable success. in the 
business of healthful living. 

Many students from their own experiences observe that personal 
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hygiene is a dull subject. The fault lies with the instructor and what 


he teaches.. As a matter of fact personal hygiene touches upon many | | 


of the most vital and absorbing interests of young people; it is alive 
with problems. It is tragic indeed that a course with tremendous 
possibilities for guiding human living into fine forms should be placed 
in jeopardy by casual arrangements, prejudiced by the poor teaching 
of the unprepared, and in general be given a reputation for dullness, 











THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AS AN AGENCY OF 
DEMOCRACY * 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND CATHERINE BULLARD 
Dean of Women, Concord State College, Athens, West Virginia 


CHANGES IN. SECONDARY EDUCATION TO PROMOTE DEMOCRATIZATION 


UCH progress has been made during the last twenty years to- 

ward achieving a democratic: secondary education. We are 
now not only serving many not formerly cared for, but we have devel- 
oped a program which makes more adequate provision for those 
served. We are no longer content to conceive secondary education 
as education for a selected group intent upon entrance to college and 
to ignore those without capacity or inclination for work in the tradi- 
tional academic type. The point of view has changed from that. of 
selection of the few who are adapted to a narrow academic program 
of education to the education of the many, with curricular provision 
of types and levels.of work to serve the different needs represented 
in the heterogeneous student body.. From the selection of the few; 
we have moved to the distribution of the many to the types of work 
which best serve their needs. ‘This program has necessitated the 
development of a highly differentiated program of training in the 
senior high school, a pre-exploratory program in the junior high 
school, and a guidance program throughout the secondary. school. to 
provide the basis for the distribution of students to the subjects, cur- 
ricula, and schools that best serve their needs. Adequate.curricular 
materials have not yet been developed for all groups and only the 
beginnings have been made in providing guidance service in many 
schools. However, the acceptance of the responsibility and the prog- 


* Presented by one of the writers (G. N. K.) before the Department of ‘Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at Detroit, February 25, 1931. 
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~ress that has already been made augur well for the development of 
more adequate educational opportunity for all adolescent youth. 

The junior college is one of the several extensions of the secondary 
school to provide improved educational opportunities for groups not 
formerly served. adequately. The demand of the people for more 
_ education has caused the acceptance of the idea that a high school 
education is desirable for everyone. Large numbers have not been 
content with the regular high school course, but have had the leisure 
and the desire to continue their formal education beyond high school 
graduation. The increase in the number entering college from 1918 
‘to.1926 was 145.8 per cent, an increase greater than that of any other 
unit in the educational system. Many colleges have not been able to 
accept all of the students who sought admission and have been frankly 
interested in admitting only the more capable students. Consequently 
many students were excluded from the regular colleges. The scholar- 
ship requirement in California has been estimated by Ricciardi, Chief 
of Secondary Schools, to exclude more than half of the high school 
graduates from entrance to the higher institutions. The junior col- 
leges have rendered a democratizing function by providing educa- 
~ tional facilities for those unable to gain admission to colleges and by 
providing local education for those unable to meet the larger costs of 
living away from home. There are other elements of democratiza- 
tion in the junior college, but these two examples will serve to 
illustrate. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TO.SERVE FUNCTIONS 
OF INSTITUTION 


The organization of the junior college cannot properly be con- 
sidered apart from its special functions. The plan of organization 
or administrative procedure which makes conditions most favorable 
for the achievement of the objectives striven for should, of course, 
be chosen. Ease or difficulty of administration should not be a deter- 
mining factor except as it adds to or detracts from the outcomes of 
the activity. It is not possible here to review all the objectives 
_ proposed for the junior college. Instead, certain general features of 
organization will be presented with indications of relationship be- 
tween the features and the purposes which they are intended to 
serve. 
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1. Junior colleges should be prepared to serve all graduates of 
the high school even though many of them do not have the ability 
to meet the present entrance requirements of higher institutions. The 
philosophy of the junior college is the same as the philosophy of the 
high school—to furnish education adapted to the different levels of 
ability and different types of interests. As in the high school, this 
means the development of a differentiated program of training, so 
that each student can choose an individual program which is a. real 
challenge for him and in which he has reasonable chance of success: 
For some students, the program will be similar to that which they 
might obtain in a regular college. For others, the program will be 
markedly different. 

2. The junior college should be administered under local control 
so as tobe responsive to the educational aspirations and needs of the 
people of the community served, as is now true of the high school. 
In many cases, junior colleges have been organized not because of the 
efforts of the school administrators, but because of community 
pressure for provision for more extended education. It is important 
that there be community support of the junior college. It is equally 
important that the people of the community have an understanding 
of the breadth of the purposes of the new unit. The fact that ‘‘col- 
lege’ appears in the title, probably causes. many to think of the in- 
stitution in terms of the regular college and advanced training in the 
university... If semi-professional or terminal vocational -training. is 
provided, employers should be in agreement with the training offered 
so that they will seek the services of those with such training. In 
some communities, at least, closer relationships might well be set up 
to provide codperative training, with students spending only part of 
their time in school and part in supervised employment. Higher in- 
stitutions might properly set up certain standards for the courses 
taken by students who will transfer to them, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education or some other accrediting agency might properly 
give attention to the establishment of general standards for the 
junior college, as is now done for the high school. It is important, 
however, that the entire program of the junior college shall not be 
forced into the pattern that has been set up in higher institutions for 
the junior college years. 

3. The junior college should be closely articulated with the high 
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school. One important contribution of the junior college is the 
elimination of objectionable overlapping in the curriculum of the high 
school and that of the first two years of college. The closest possible 
articulation would be obtained by merging the two upper years of 
high school and the first two years of college into one institution under 
the same administrative and supervisory control. When there is a 
separate organization of high school and college, articulation can be 
promoted: by the organization of curriculum committees in the differ- 
ent subjects. Representatives from both the high school and the junior 
college should serve on these committees, which should be charged 
with the responsibility for mapping out a program for the entire 
secondary school. 

4. In order to achieve economic democratization, it is desirable 
that the junior college be a local institution with the opportunity for 
students to live at home while in attendance. This factor is generally 
cared for in the public junior colleges and for a large fraction of the 
students in. private institutions. Studies by Koos! indicate that the 
presence of advanced educational facilities in the local community has 
a large influence on the number of students who will continue their 
education beyond graduation from high school. Reports from parents 
and students indicate that the lower cost is an important factor in the 
decision to attend a junior college and many students report that they 
would not be able to continue their education if facilities were not 
available in the local community. 


DEGREE OF INTEGRATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE WITH SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


The relationship between the junior college and the high school is 
the principal theme of this paper.. In some communities the junior 
college is completely separated from the high school. In other com- 
munities, the junior college years are completely merged with the 
high school period, the two upper years of the high school and the 
junior college years being combined into a four-year institution. The 
comparative advisability of these plans has become a widely discussed 
issue in junior college circles. In connection with an investigation of 
student activities in the junior college, it seemed desirable to obtain 
somewhat detailed information on the relationship of the two institu- 


*L. V. Koos. The Junior College Movement, pp. 145-165. Ginn and Company. 
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tions. Data were obtained from 104 junior colleges, 48 of which 
were public and 56, private. These institutions varied in size and 
were distributed throughout the country... As junior colleges have 
been developed what relationships have been built up between the 
high school and the new unit? 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AND: OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Probably the most significant administrative relationship between 
the high school and the junior college is in the assignment of respon- 
sibility for the management of the two institutions. In forty per cent 
of the situations (see Table 1) the same person is at the head of both 
institutions. The smaller institutions are placed under the same 
administration with largest frequency. This: practice is followed 
twice as frequently for public institutions with enrollments under one 
hundred as for public institutions with enrollments over one hundred. 
The size of the junior college is of much less significance in affect- 
ing this practice in the private institutions. When all institutions are 
considered, this plan of organization is the one most frequently used. 

The head of the junior college is frequently entirely independent 
of the high school principal. ‘This arrangement is the one most fre- 














TABLE I 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADMINISTRATIVE HEADs OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND oF HIGH 
ScHOOLS 
PERCENTAGE OF. 104 JUNIOR COLLEGES 
wirH Eacu RELATIONSHIP 
RELATIONSHIP 
PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(48) (56) vere 
Head of Junior College Entirely Inde- 
MEE i ven ecbacrdecen dis daanees 45.7 16.9 28.8 
Head of Junior College Responsible to 
High School.Principal ...........2. 17.4 1.9 8.7 
Principal of High School Responsible to 
Head of Junior College ............ 6.5 15.1 10.6 
Same Head for Both Junior College and 
SEEN bs vcnccdebeeatetaeeene 26.0 56.0 40.4 
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quently used in the public junior colleges, the percentage using it being 


45.7. It is used in only a sixth of the private institutions. . This prac- 
tice is followed much more frequently in the larger than in the smaller 


~ institutions. Ina fifth of the schools, one of the administrative heads 


is responsible to the other. A situation in which the head of the 
public junior college is responsible to the high school principal occurs 
much more frequently than the reverse relationship, the contrasting 
percentages being 17.4 per cent and 6:5 per cent. In a negligible per- 
centage of cases (1.9 per cent) the head of the private junior college 
is responsible to the high school principal, but as many as 15.1 per 
cent have the high school principal responsible to the junior college 


head. 


In reality, when the head of one institution is responsible to the 
other, the two institutions are under the same administrative direc- 
tion. Interpreting the data in this way, as many as 49.9 per cent of 
the public junior colleges and 73.0 per cent of the private junior 
colleges are under the same leadership as the high school. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHING STAFFS OF HIGH SCHOOL AND OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


There is considerable overlapping of the teaching staffs of high 
schools and those of junior colleges. In 72.7. per cent of the junior 
colleges, some of the junior college teachers also teach classes in the 


-* high school. In. four of these institutions, all of the teachers handle 


some high school classes. Only 17.2 per cent of the institutions re- 
ported that junior college teachers teach only junior college classes. 
There are no large differences in practice between public and private 


or between large and small institutions. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN CLASS ENROLLMENT 


Junior college students and high school students are sometimes 


permitted to enroll in the same classés. Junior college students are 


permitted to enroll in high school classes and high school students are 


permitted to enroll in junior college classes (see Table II). When 


junior college students enroll in high school classes, they may either 
receive no credit for the work, receive high school credit, or receive 


junior college credit. High school credit is allowed in over a third 
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of the. public schools and in a fifth of the private schools. Junior 
college credit is allowed for this work in high school classes in a much 
smaller number of situations, the percentage being 8.3 for the public 
and 5.4 for the private schools. Only.a few institutions, 4.2 per cent 
of the public and 8.9 per cent of the private, fail to grant credit of 
same type. The comments made by administrators who furnish the 
information imply that it is not the general practice to permit junior 
college students. to enroll in the classes of the high school, but that 
permission is granted when the needs of the students require it. 
Among the comments made are “Only occasionally’’; “make up one 
required entrance credit”; ‘‘make up high school entrance deficiency 
in special curricula”; ““commerce only”; ‘‘Latin only.” 




















TABLE II 
Revationsuip. Between. Hic Schoo, anp Junior Cottece Srupents 1n Crass 
ENROLLMENT 
PERCENTAGE OF 104 JUNIOR COLLEGES 
with Eacn RELATIONSHIP 
RELATIONSHIP 
| PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(48) (56) a 
| Junior College Students Enrolled in 
High School Classes ...........%: 49.8 37.1 45.2 
With Junior College Credit......:... 8.3 5.4 6.7 
With High School Credit ........... 37:3 22.8 31.7 
PG SO Gs 6 os cn pcandeckeaet 4.2 8.9 6.7 
High School Students Enrolled in Junior 
RD GONE ex cainencowceenveas 31.2 30.3 30.8 
With Junior College Credit......:.... 20.8 17.8 19.2 
| With High School Credit ...2...,... 10:4 12.5 11.5 
[ | 

















High school students are less frequently permitted to enroll in the 
classes of junior colleges. In approximately a fifth of both public and 
private institutions reporting, high school. students are permitted to 
enroll in courses in junior college and receive junior college credit. . In 
approximately a tenth of all the institutions, the high school students 
were permitted to enroll in junior college classes but received only 
high school credit. The conditions under which students are allowed 
to enroll in the advanced institution are suggested by the following 
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comments made by administrators furnishing data: “If within two 
credits of graduation’’; “only in language, and then very seldom”; 


“home economics only”; “if have 13.5 units completed’’; “if have 15 


units completed” ; ‘“‘in individual cases.” 

In nearly every case these privileges of enrollment are granted in 
order to make possible adjustment to the need of individual students. 
That the needs of students are recognized and the combined resources 
of the two units are used to meet them is most favorable. The gen- 
eral practice in the junior colleges canvassed is to organize separate 
classes even though identical courses are offered in the high school. 
Only four ‘public and five private junior colleges indicated the con- 
trary practice. 


RELATIONSHIP OF JUNIOR. COLLEGE STUDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


There is much association of junior college students and high 
school students in student activities (see Table III). © Public and 
private institutions differ greatly in this respect. The dominant prac- 
tice in the public institutions involves segregation of the two. groups 
of students; whereas the dominant practice in the private institutions 
involves the association of the two groups in at least some of the actiy- 
ities. Eighty-five per cent of the public junior colleges conduct all 
activities separately; 13.8 per cent report that the two groups par- 
ticipate together in some activities but are segregated in other activi- 


TABLE Il 


Revationsuip BeTweeNn Hicu ScHoort anp Juntor CoLtece StrupENTs IN STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 





PERCENTAGE OF 104 JuNIOR COLLEGES 
witH Eacu RELATIONSHIP 
RELATIONSHIP 




















PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(48) (56) TOTAL 
Participate Together in All Activities ... 13.8 48.1 30.8 
Participate Together in Only Some Ac- 
RR eee re 2.1 31.5 17.3 
Do not’ Participate Together in Any | 
gS I a ye ape a 85.1 20.3 49.0 
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ties. All the students participate together in all the activities in only 
one public institution. 

The practice is strikingly different in the private junior colleges. 
Junior college and high school students carry on all activities sepa- 
rately in only a fifth of the institutions. In- 31.5 per cent of the 
cases, the two groups participate together in all the activities. In 
nearly half the institutions—48.1 per cent—the junior. college and 
high school students are associated in some activities but are separate 
in other activities. The private junior colleges have brought about a 
closer association of the students of the two institutions.. In the 
smaller institutions, this combination of groups makes possible a 
greater variety of activities because of the larger numbers of students 
obtained by the combination. However, the larger junior colleges 
combine with the high school as frequently as do the smaller insti- 
tutions. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IN HOUSING 


Some of the junior colleges canvassed have no direct connection 
with the high school. The percentage of such institutions is-14.2 for 
the public and 10.7 for the private. Among those with such a con- 
nection, we find the following degrees of relationship between the 
two divisions: a separate building on the same site; a separate section 
of the same building; the same section with one or more rooms desig- 
nated as junior college headquarters; and the same building with no 
segregation (see Table IV). Of the public junior colleges, an eighth 
have a.separate building on the same site as the high school; a third 
have a separate section of the same building as the high school; a 
fourth have only a junior college headquarters with otherwise general 
use of the plant in common with the high school students; and 8.3 per 
cent have no segregation. In the private institutions the percentages 
are somewhat the same, except that 30.4 per cent have no segregation 
within the building and only 12.3 per cent report the use of a head- 
quarters for junior college students. In both public and private insti- 
tutions in which there is a direct connection between the junior college 
and the high school, the practice in regard to segregation of the two 
divisions is affected by the size of the institution, with more segrega- 
tion of students in the larger units. 
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TABLE IV 
RELATIONSHIP. BETWEEN JuNntoR CoLLEGE AND Hicu Scnoot 1n Housinc 
PERCENTAGE OF 104 JuNIOR COLLEGES 
witH Eacu RELATIONSHIP 
RELATIONSHIP 
PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(48) (56) — 
No Direct Connection with High School 14.2 10.7 
On Same Site but in Separate Building 12.3 10.7 
+} In Same Building but in Separate 
eee rans ada wa niin ce 0 33-3 25.0 28.8 
In Same Building but with Junior Col- 
lege Headquarters’... :....:......... 25.0 12:3 18.3 
In Same Building and with. No Separa- 
I SEAS ee pene re ee 8.3 30.4 20.2 
Teer 6.2 10.7 8.7 























VARIATION IN PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The data presented indicate that most junior colleges have func- 
tional administrative connections with the high school. _ It. was sug- 
gested earlier’in this paper that close articulation of the two units is 
to be desired. There is: much justification for completely. merging 
them. This procedure would reduce the number of units in the local 
secondary school system from three to two; would make conditions 
more favorable for articulation in the curriculum; and would make 
possible larger adjustments in the programs of individual students. 
Objections occasionally raised to the close association of high school 
and junior college are based on the belief that such contact would 
have an injurious effect on the instruction in the junior college classes. 
There are probably situations where this undesirable outcome has 
resulted. In general, however, such statements show an unreasoned 
lack of respect for instruction in high schools and an extremely favor- 
able estimate of the quality of instruction on the college level. There 
is also the failure to recognize the elevation of the standards for the 
upper years of high school when such relationship exists. 

Two investigations of achievement of students are of interest in 
this connection. Stoddard and Cornog measured and compared the 
achievement of students in chemistry in high schools and in univer- 
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sities. The test for the high school students was given about. three 
months after the completion of the course and the college students 
were tested at the close of the course. Stoddard reports: ‘“The best 
scores made by college freshmen are virtually the same as the best 
scores made by high school students, while the poorest scores made by 
freshmen are but slightly better than the poorest scores made by high 
school students. The range and general form of the distributions of 
scores are very similar in both cases.’”” 

The second study by Boardman compares the achievement in senior 
college of students trained in junior colleges closely articulated with 
the high school, with the achievement of students trained in junior 
colleges more or less separated from the high school. The results 
of the study suggest that the relationship with the high school does 
not affect the quality of the preparation for advanced study in higher 
institutions.® 

The variation in plan of organization of the junior college in its 
relation to the high school represents a healthful state of affairs dur- 
ing the early stages of the reorganization of secondary education. In 
many cases it reflects local conditioning factors, such as building, staff, 
and size of school, and in others, it reflects the thinking of the admin- 
istrators on the desirable plan of organization of secondary education. 
It is desirable that objective evidence be sought. of the achievements 
of institutions working under different conditions. In time, we should 
have adequate bases for evaluating the different types of arrange- 
ments. Until then, we can only proceed subjectively to set up organ- 
izations which we believe will give the most favorable condition for 
achieving the special functions of the junior college. 


? George D..Stoddard.. “The Articulation of High School and College Subject Matter.” - School 
Executives’. Magazine (April, 1930), Vol. 49, p. 357. 

3 Boardman, Harry. Separation: of Junior College from High School. Riverside, California, 
Junior College Occasional Papers, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1925, 22 pp. 
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N MY first lecture I. tried to make clear the change which the 

educational ideals in Germany have undergone, and to show that 
these new ideals, while not born of the revolution, were at least set 
free by it... They were intended to affect primary, secondary, and 
university education alike. It was evident from the start that such 
an end could not be achieved except by creating what we call in 
German an Einheitsschule and what might be styled in English a 
unitary or common school, i.e., a unified school system, based on the 
same guiding principles, and open to all. Here in America you prac- 
tically have such a common school with its various stages firmly based 
one upon another. But in Germany the way to it was blocked by 
the existing system of schools, altogether different in character, but 
not easily to be discarded or changed without lowering the standard 
of education. To explain these difficulties and the resulting develop- 
ment I shall have to try to characterize.in a few words the difference 
between the German and American systems of secondary education, 
although many among you may be aware of it. 

The essential difference is to be seen in the fact that, in the German 
-system, we have a nine-year secondary school, or Hdéhere Schule, 
which is built up on-four years of elementary instruction. The term 
Héhere Schule means literally “higher school,” but must ‘not be 
confused with “high school” in the American sense. Attendance at 


* This is the second of a series of three lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures, 
delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on November 10, 12, and 14, 1930- 
The. first lecture, entitled ‘““The Present Educational Situation in Germany,” appeared in the October, 
1931,. issue of -Tue Recorp. The third lecture, “Character and Aims of the. New German 
Teacher Training System,” will be published soon.—Editor. 
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. the four-year primary or “foundation” school is compulsory for all 
children, at least now after the reorganization, while formerly it 
was permissible to replace it by private instruction or by attendance 
at special primary (or preparatory) schools, for the classes that 
were better situated financially. Upon completion of the foundation 
- school, or Grundschule, as it is called in German, part-of the pupils 
enter the higher or secondary school. This secondary school, as I 
-have said before, has a nine-year course, and by passing its “leaving 
examination” the pupils earn the right to be admitted to university . 
study. The rest of the pupils who have completed the course of the 
foundation school spend four more years in attending the public ele- 
mentary or grammar school, called Volksschule.in German. After 
that they. enter upon their several occupations, but are obliged to 
attend.the continuation schools for a fixed number of years, and later 
often the existing vocational schools also. Because of this system we 
had in pre-revolution. times two distinct cultural camps within the 
German population. Corresponding to this separation into ‘“‘people’s 
school” and “‘higher school,;”’ we had also a twofold system of teacher 
training. The candidates for teaching positions in. primary or ele- 
mentary schools, upon completing the course of the Volksschule, or 
elementary school, received their training in normal schools or 
Lehrer-Seminare; they could, ordinarily, never become anything else 
but teachers in elementary schools. The training of the secondary 
school teachers, on the other hand, was purely academic. Attendance 
at a secondary school was followed by four or five years of study in 
a university. University study in Germany, by the way, always means 
graduate work, because the institution of the “college”. as a substruc- 
ture of the university is not known in Germany. Graduation from a 
Lehrer-Seminar or normal school did not confer the right to study in 
a university, despite the fact that. preparation for it required a 
greater number of years than preparation for the “leaving exami- 
nation”’ of the secondary schools. The reason lay in the fact that the 
two systems of training differed in fundamental principles. - An ele- 
mentary school teacher who wished to become ‘a teacher in a sec- 
ondary school was first obliged to make up the graduation exam- 
ination of a secondary school and then take up study in a university, 
a procedure which, if only for financial reasons, was very rarely 
resorted to.. None ofthe possibilities of transition, so common in 
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America, existed in Germany. Considering this, you will understand — 
why the old normal school or Lehrer-Seminar, as well as the old 
method of teacher training generally, was regarded as.a symbol, so 
to speak, of the old undemocratic caste State and why, therefore, in the 
great majority of the German States, above all in Prussia, it was 
swept away by the revolution, 

- Now it would have been possible to follow the example of the 
United States. and establish an absolutely unitary school system with 
graded main divisions built up one upon another. But the German 
authorities could not bring themselves to do this—and for a very 
good reason, I believe. For the well-rounded nine-year secondary - 
school which existed was felt to be a precious cultural possession 
which it would have been wrong to sacrifice. . In view of the historical 
development of our higher education, which I tried to sketch in my 
first lecture, you will. doubtless understand and appreciate this 
opinion of ours.. But the existence of a niné-year secondary school 
‘was incompatible with the democratic demand for a “common 

school.” So a compromise was decided upon. . The idea of creating 
a school system like yours, with its plain and formal gradation, was 
abandoned, but, to make up for it, possibilities of transfer were pro- 
vided by means of a supplementary school which we call Aufbauschule 
or “‘superstructure school,”’ because it is reared on top of the public 
elementary school (Volksschule). This Aufbauschule is a secondary 
school which takes gifted children, after they have successfully. at- 
tended the elementary school for seven years, and prepares them 
in a six-year course for admission to the university. . In addition, 
all sorts of other devices are employed to make the school system 
as democratic as possible. For example, compulsory attendance at 
the foundation school by all children is a product of the new con- 
ception. Provision has also been made for an examination of espe- 
cially gifted persons which is supposed to open for them the road 
to university study.. In other words, instead of the formal common 
school of America, a differentiated common school was organized 
by introducing all conceivable facilities for advancement, without 
changing, however, the historical structure of the nine-year secondary 
school. 

But the measure which contributed more than anything else to- 
ward establishing a school system really unitary in. essence, not 
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merely in outward form, was the reorganization of the training of 
elementary teachers. The Federal Constitution, in Article 143, Sec- 
tion 2, provides that the preparation of teachers shall be regulated 
uniformly throughout the Reich “in accordance with the principles 


that apply to higher education in general.” A unitary organization, — 


valid throughout the Reich, was, however, not accomplished... But 
this circumstance did not relieve the individual state governments, 
now acting on their own responsibility, of the obligation of carrying 
out in their reforms the essential provisions of the Federal. Constitu- 
tion. However, a great controversy has arisen now as to what 
should be understood by “principles that apply to higher education 
in- general.” The wording found in the Constitution was a diplo- 
matic formula of agreement, but did not offer a practical solution to 
the problem. . Some, especially the teachers themselves, saw in this 
provision the demand for university training; others claimed that it 
merely meant a sort of improved normal school, somewhat more 
conformable to the secondary school. Consequently, the individual 
states adopted a great variety of measures, ranging all the way from 
provisions for a pure univ ersity training (as in Saxony, Thuringia, 
Hesse, and Hamburg) to provisions for retaining the old-fashioned 
normal school (as.in Bavaria). Prussia, in everything pertaining to 
this matter, went her own independent way. To the casual observer, 
the Prussian procedure may seem a compromise between university 
training and the old normal school training; in reality it is-a-solution 
which was not determined by any ulterior or incidental designs, but by 
the aims and functions of the elementary school itself—of an ele- 
mentary school, however, which does not stand detached by the side of 
the higher school as a sort of second-class institution, but which is or- 
ganically connected with it. 

Let us see now what the Prussian reform consisted in. It is, by 
the way, the most important reform in Germany—first, because 
Prussia amounts to two-thirds of the Reich, and second, because 
Prussian reforms, in the long run, usually affect the other German 
States as well. The Prussian reform is based on two essential propo- 
sitions. 

The. first is this: The preparatory education of the elementary 
teachers shall take place in the secondary schools. . A candidate for 
that profession must have passed the leaving examination of a sec- 
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ondary school, and must thus be qualified for university study: Thus 
an end-has been put to the former blind-alley preparation of prospec. 
tive elementary teachers as it was carried on in the normal schools, 

‘running parallel to secondary school education but without con- 
veying the same rights and privileges as the latter. In other words, 
the training for the elementary teaching profession now presupposes 
the. same preparation as that for all. other academic professions: 
Even after the completion of his professional training, the elementary 
school teacher may, if he so wishes, continue his studies in the uni- 
versity along any lines he likes, not as an unwelcome guest as hereto- 
fore, but as a fully matriculated, regular student. Besides, there is 
no longer any need, as there was in former days, for a person pos- 
sessing only.an elementary school education, but desirous of advance- 
ment, to elect the profession of teaching as the only available means 
of rising to higher educational levels. ‘The graduate of a secondary 
school is free to choose any field of study, among others that of ele- 
mentary teaching. But the professional training for this purpose, in | 
Prussia, does not take place in the universities, but in especially or- 
ganized colleges for educators, which are called Padagogische Aka- 
demien and are best described in English as teachers’ colleges. 

Consequently, the second proposition of the reform is this: The 
professional education of the prospective elementary teacher takes 
place in one of the pedagogical academies or teachers’ colleges, and 
is of two years’ duration. This course of study is followed by two 
years of school practice, after which the passing of a second examina- 
tion will make him eligible for permanent appointment. 

The fundamental idea in this new arrangement, as pointed out be- 
fore, is the bridging of the old gap between elementary and higher 
education. This has been accomplished, not only by providing formal 
possibilities of transfer and advance, but by organizing the whole 
system around the same core of educational subject matter. The 
connecting link between the educated classes who. attend the higher 
schools and the universities, and the. great. masses of the people 
who pass through only the eight-year elementary school and certain 
continuation schools, is the profession of the elementary teacher. In 
Germany the elementary school teacher is a highly respected per- 
sonage; in the future he will have. had opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the entire content of higher school education, and 
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he will have learned, by special training in the teachers college, to 
put this common national subject matter into a form that is best 
adapted to the needs of children at elementary school age, and to 
the problems of the working people. This task of the elementary 
teacher is considerably facilitated, we hope, by the fact that al) the 
children of the.nation are obliged to attend, for four years, the 
common foundation school. . Thus there is warranted now a unified 
system of education for all the classes of our people, not in external 
form, but through inner organization. To be sure, this system is 
more complex than that of the United States... But it was impossible 
to devise a simpler one because we wished to preserve the nine-year 
secondary school which, after all, is hallowed by some of the most 
gratifying reminiscences of our educational history. The reorganiza- 
tion of teacher training now makes the secondary school the vital 
core.of our entire school system. “Therefore, prior to studying the 
details of teacher training itself, it will be well to examine a little 
more closely this secondary school, which, like teacher training, was 
thoroughly transformed by the revolution. 

As I mentioned before, the secondary school claims the years from 
the tenth to the nineteenth of the pupils’ lives; in their educational 
careers it comprises the period from the fifth to the thirteenth year 
of schooling. During the same years, in the United States, the 
pupils. pass through the upper grades of the grammar school, through 
the junior and senior high school, and through one or two years 
of college. In point of intellectual training, the graduate of a Ger- 
man secondary school may, without hesitation, be regarded as on a 
level with your college students at the end of the sophomore year. 
Graduation from the secondary school marks the end of general edu- 
cation; the years following are exclusively devoted to the professional 
study of theology, philosophy, law, medicine, etc. . The secondary 
school, the various types.of which we will examine later on, opens 
up all the roads toward adyancement; hence every one who can at 
all afford it tries to get into the “higher school,” although attendance 
at that school is by no. means free of charge, as secondary education 
is in America. With us, only the eight-year elementary school admits 
all children free of charge. All who are financially able to do so, leave 
the elementary school upon finishing the obligatory first four years 
which constitute the common foundation school. The upper grades 
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-: of the public elementary school are therefore more or less deserted. 
This : situation presents a serious problem. which does not. belong 
in our discussion to-day, but which is being watched by the German 
governmental authorities with the greatest concern; for it is just for 
the education of the great masses that the elementary and continua- 
tion schools are maintained. . In the big cities we have already reached 
- the point where it often becomes necessary to. merge five or six 
classes of the fourth foundation school grade into a single elementary 
school class of the fifth grade, because all the rest of the children 
-have gone into one or. another higher school, though many among 
them are neither economically nor intellectually well enough 
equipped to reach the final goal of the higher school. Thus they 
- get a sort of theoretical education which does not do them much 
good in the simpler vocations of practical life. They would get a 
_ much more useful preparation if they attended the upper grades of 
the elementary school and, after that, the continuation school. We 
-are confronted hére with a serious problem of the transition period, 
the solution of which will be the main task to which our professional 
educators will have to bend their best efforts. Some sort of adjust- 
ment will have to be found whereby these children are taken care 
of in secondary education as you understand it. At present, however, 
there is nothing to report on that score, because we have not yet 
advanced beyond the stage of profound worrying, no definite measures 
or reforms having been instituted. Of course, we, too, have excellent 
lower and higher vocational schools, but they are outside the organic 
structure of secondary education. Either they are based on the ele- 
‘mentary and continuation schools, or they offer to the pupils, after 
some years of practical occupation, the instruction that corresponds 
to the middle grades of the higher school. The main reason for 
this inorganic development is to be found in the fact that in most 
of the German States, and above all in Prussia, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has no jurisdiction over the continuation and vocational schools, 
these two types of schools being under the care of the Department of 
Commerce or the Department of Agriculture. This situation is the 
result of historical development, but is extremely bad for the cause 
of education itself. It is very difficult to bring about a change, be- 
cause nothing seems harder to accomplish in the Republic than.a modi- 
fication of the competencies of the various government departments. 
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Vocational education must somehow. or other be made an. organic 
part of our secondary schooling. The higher form of training in 
technology and engineering in Germany does not take place in the 
universities, but in special technical colleges which are of university 
rank. In contradistinction to the lower and intermediate techno- 
logical schools, they come under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Education, and require graduation from a secondary school. It is 
but slowly and hesitatingly that a beginning is being made in devising 
possibilities of advance from the intermediate technical schools to 
the technical colleges. I do not shrink from mentioning these unsatis- 
factory conditions, for they are due not merely to “red tape,” but 
also to the peculiar position which the secondary school occupies in 
the whole structure of our educational system. But in spite of all 
this, our higher or secondary school seems so useful and important 
to us that we should be sorry to see it broken up and subdivided after 
the manner of the American system of secondary education. We 
would rather go on with our efforts to make engineering and tech- 
nical education also an integral part of our present secondary system. 

In the course of development, ‘the secondary school, as stated be- 
fore, has become the heart and center of our educational system. 
The number of pupils in the secondary schools has increased about 
fifty per cent, compared with prewar times, and in connection there- 
with the students in the universities have likewise increased consid- 
erably in number.. The reason for this is doubtless to be found in 
the unfavorable economic condition of the country. Business is 
no longer able to take into its employ as many young men as for- 
merly. _ So, naturally, the idea suggests itself to parents to have 
the young people improve the time of waiting for gainful employ- 
ment by additional schooling and study. At the same time, they 
hope that a better education will better equip their children for the 
competitive struggle which is awaiting them, and that. it may possibly 
enable them to advance to more remunerative positions. Money 
spent for the education of one’s children is thought to be the best of 
investments. Thus they are making a virtue of necessity. 

But the sociological significance of the higher school has changed 
also for other reasons. Formerly it was the preparatory school for 
all the academic professions. Of late, however, the number. of 
secondary school graduates who go on to the universities or technical 
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colleges has been falling off. Just now the proportion of graduates 
who go directly into practical life, instead of taking up university 
study, amounts to approximately forty-five per cent. Thus the sec- 
ondary school ceases to be merely the means of preparation for the 
academic professions, which’ was its exclusive function in former 
times; it is becoming more and more the place of preparation for all 
the higher vocations in life, including also the non-academic ones. In 
this connection, we must take into account also the young people pre- 
paring for the teaching profession—so that we may predict for the 
future that one-third of the secondary school graduates will. go into 
business, another third to the universities, and the last third to the 
teachers colleges. This is another illustration of the central impor- 
tance of the secondary school. 

In view of this significance of the secondary school, it seems 
appropriate that the postwar reforms started with a reorganization 
of secondary education. In this field, too, Prussia led the way. 
The plan for this thoroughgoing reform was drawn up by the eminent 
educator, Hans Richert, under and during the ministership of Otto 
Boelitz, and it was put into practice during my own term of. office 
as Minister of Education, but not without arduous controversies and 
struggles. The leading idea of this reform, and its present stage, 
are best set forth in a work published in honor of Hans Richert’s 
sixtieth birthday, entitled Wesen und Wege der Schulreform (Ber- 
lin, 1930, at’ Weidmann’s). It was edited by Adolf Grimme, the 
present Minister of Education in Prussia, in collaboration with 
well-known school experts. Those among you who are unable to read 
German may find valuable information regarding this matter in a 
paper by Stephen P. Cabot, No, 15 of the “Harvard Bulletins in 
Education” (1930). 

Furthermore, this reform of the secondary schools of which I 
am speaking now applies, to begin with, only to Prussia. The other 
German States, too, have instituted reforms, but it is of course 
impossible to describe here the manifold experiments of the sixteen 
states. Some proceeded quite radically; others simply retained the tra- 
ditional system. The Prussian reform, in this field, follows a sound 
middle course, just as it did in the field of teacher training. Its sig- 
nificance, however, is not due solely to Prussia’s size as a state; it is 
not merely quantitative, but qualitative as well, because it is a reform 
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in principle. This Prussian reform seeks to recognize secondary edu- 
cation so as to adapt it to the multiplicity of the citizens’ vocational 
occupations. . In my first lecture I mentioned that the secondary school 
of the prewar period-had developed several types. By the side 
of the old humanistic—one might almost say classical—type of the 
Gymnasium, there appeared at the beginning of the century the 
realistic type, the Oberrealschule, which devoted itself preéminently 
to the natural sciences; and between it and the Gymnasium there had 
come up a-third type, the so-called Realgymnasium, which has dis- 
carded Greek as a subject of instruction, but retains. Latin, and en- 
deavors to combine the good features of both the humanistic and the 
realistic training. You will not be surprised to hear that this type of 
school had many advocates and followers, just because it tried to cater 
to the needs of all the population.’ However, the experiences with 
this school type went to show that the content of our modern educa- 
tion has become too complex, and the requirements of the various 
callings have become too multiform to. allow all these. tremendous 
masses of subject matter to be merged into one single educational 
aim. The obvious result was that the pupils were overburdened, and 
yet, in the end, not adequately prepared for any. special line of 
activity. 

The next attempt, therefore, was to. render the instruction in the 
uppermost grades more flexible and elastic, not only in the Real- 
gymnasium, but in all the various types of secondary schools. | All 
of them, despite their differences, were to retain as a-common aim 
the so-called general or liberal education. In-other words, the same 
thing was done which you have sought to accomplish in your high 
schools by the introduction of electives. The ‘pupils in the highest 
grades were permitted to give up some required subjects, provided 
they did especially creditable work in electives.. The special apti- 
tudes and interests of the pupils were determinative in the selection 
of these subjects.. There are not a few pedagogues even to-day who 
deem this method the best. The Prussian Ministry, however, came 
to a different conclusion. The training had become too one-sided. 
The well-rounded course of instruction and the common educational 
aim of the school were being lost. So, after a few years, this ex- 
periment, which had been called the experiment of the ‘‘adjustable 
unified school,” was discontinued. The elective system may have: its 
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_great merits in the graded structure of the form of secondary educa- 

tion which you have here; but we felt that it unmistakably destroyed 
the character of our nine-year school, especially that feature of it 
which induces us to prefer our system of the “higher school’’ to 
yours—I mean the consistency and self-contained compactness of 
' the entire course of instruction looking toward one well-defined edu- 
cational aim. The contrast between the two systems may be quite 
clearly expressed by formulating this question: Should the instruc- 
tion, even at the risk of disintegration, adapt itself to the manifold 
interests of the pupils, or should it attempt an organic synthesis of 
-all the various subjects and thereby achieve a unified and. well- 
rounded education of all the pupils? The Prussian Memorandum 
of the 13th of March, 1924, declared itself in favor of the latter 
alternative. The authors of it were perfectly aware that a so-called 
general education, on which the old “higher school’? was based, 
could no longer be imparted; but they demanded that each type of 
school, taken by itself, should embody one unitary idea of education. 
There should be as many types as are needed to bring the entire 
system-of schools into accord with the whole of the existing national 
culture. The individual types of the secondary schools are to be of 
equal rank and equal privileges. Each type in its content is to 
correspond to a definite field or sphere of civilization. The work 
in each of these fields is to be systematic and methodical so as. to 
produce in the pupil a scientific ability: which will qualify him. for 
admission to all the higher vocations. The inner connection between 
the various types is to be insured by the so-called ‘‘cultural” sub- 
jects (religion, history, German, geography, philosophy, and civics), 
which are everywhere to be treated as ‘‘central” subjects. Diversity 
is to come in by means of the so-called ‘‘feature” subjects, which 
are to be taught differently in the various types, but always in organic 
relation with the “central” subjects. 

Although the idea of imparting a so-called “‘general education’’ had 
been deliberately given up, there were certain subjects which con- 
tinued to be parts of the plan of study, as they had been before, 
although they were not directly related to the feature subjects of 
the school type in question. The modern languages as well. as 
mathematics belong to the curricula of all types; also a certain 
acquaintance with the civilization of classical antiquity is aimed at in 
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all schools.. There are, then, four different types of secondary schools. 


In the Gymnasium, the featured subjects are Greek and Latin. In 
the Realgymnasium, the modern languages, French and English, are 
stressed, whereby the encyclopedic character of this type is sacrificed, 
inasmuch as Latin and mathematics are pushed somewhat into the 
background. In the Oberrealschule. the. center of instruction ‘is 
mathematics and the natural sciences. By the side of these three 
older types there has now also been established a fourth one—the 
so-called Deutsche Oberschule (National Secondary School), in which 
the character of the whole of instruction is determined by the “cul- 
tural”’ subjects, while modern languages and mathematics are kept 
somewhat on the margin. In place of a multiplicity of subjects, none 
of which would be treated fully or adequately, a self-contained 
educational organism was to be established which should make the 
pupils thoroughly at home in at least one cultural sphere. 

In each individual type of school, the distinguishing subjects were 
to be knit together with the central subjects into one educational 
unity; that is to say, the selection of subject matter and the. methods 
in the. various branches of instruction were to be determined in 
accordance with the educational aim of the type in question. . Thus 
the instruction in philosophy in a Gymnasium will stress the ancient 
philosophers, in a Realgymnasium, the English and French phi- 
losophers; in the Oberrealschule the philosophers of the natural 
sciences will be given preference, while the Deutsche Oberschule will 
devote more time to moral and mental philosophy. The instruction 
in modern languages will in the Gymnasium bring out the relations 
with the classic languages; in the Realgymnasium it will be combined 
with instruction regarding the history of civilization in the. great 
world powers, while in the other school types it will be made sub- 
servient to more practical purposes. A paramount principle every- 
where is the concentrated direction of all teaching toward a well- 
rounded educational ideal. 

But how is this concentration to be brought about in practice? This 
is of course one of the most vital questions in the whole business of 
reform. Is it to be accomplished by detailed and rigid study plans 
prescribed. by the government? Not-in the least. On the contrary, 
just the opposite manner of procedure is likely to lead to success. 
The Prussian reform regulations do not make the teacher a mere 
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cog in a gigantic, but mechanically working, machine; on the con- 
trary, they allow him an amount of freedom in shaping his in- 
struction which was unknown heretofore; but they demand of him 
close coéperation with his colleagues for the sake of concerted action. 
Prior to the reform,. each teacher of.a special subject thought only 
of his special line and the special study plan prescribed for his sub- 
ject; now there are no more study plans decreed by the authorities 
—neither for elementary, nor for secondary education—only sug- 
gestions which leave the teacher free to choose from a great number 
of possibilities as regards selection of subject matter and methods 
of treatment. It would obviously be absurd, in this age of instruc- 
tion by self-activity, to educate the pupils to independence and 
personal responsibility, and at the same time tie the teachers down 
to rigid regulations in their highly responsible work. It is true that 
this innovation entailed difficulties similar to those encountered in the 
introduction of teaching by self-activity. The new freedom requires, 
at first, a good deal of additional effort. Many a cherished routine 
must be given up. The instruction can no longer be given mechan- 
ically. Each subject and teaching problem must again and again be 
thought over and shaped anew. ‘The teachers of the same grade or 
class must get together and deliberate not only on the hour-plan, but 
also on the inner relationship and coérdination of the instruction in 
the various subjects, throughout the school year. . The school cur- 
riculum is determined in meetings of the entire teaching staff; the 
study plan of any given grade is worked out jointly by the teachers 
giving instruction in that grade. This means of course a tremendous 
new burden. put upon the teachers, but it also ennobles their task. 
Hitherto each special teacher was governed exclusively by the laws of 
his particular subject as he had learned them in the university, and 
to meet these requirements he often got into severe conflicts with those 
of his colleagues who represented other subjects. Now, however, 
the teachers must agree upon a plan of codperation in the interest of 
the educational aim of the school and for the sake of a unified educa- 
tion of the pupils in the same grade. It is needless to say that this 
demand required a thoroughgoing readjustment in the mental atti- 
tude of our teachers; for their training in the university did not 
exactly favor this point of view. In our universities the individual 
subjects are taught according to the law of specialization; they exist 
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side by side, with little regard for one another. So it had also been 
in the secondary schools. Then, all of a sudden each specialist was 
expected to make concessions for the sake of a general, well-rounded 
education. The particular claims of each special subject, the “ego- 
tistic self-assertion’” of each subject, had to be subordinated to a 
higher aim. ‘The professional studies in a German university—this 
must not be forgotten—are governed by laws different from those of 
the educational work of the schools. If. this is noticeable even in 
secondary education, how much more must it make itself felt in 
elementary education? I wish to take the opportunity now to point 
to this contrast, which is due to the nature of things; it will engage 
our attention more in detail in the lecture which. is to follow. 

The demand for concentration resulted from the desire to impart, 
within the framework of a given type of. school, not merely isolated 
amounts of subject matter knowledge, but an organic education of 
the pupil’s total personality. It was with some reluctance that the 
teachers, accustomed to different ways, submitted to this new idea 
of planful coédperation. _Much harder, however, was it to make 
them give up in practice the old aim of the so-called ‘“‘general educa- 
tion” which had been striven for so long, but never attained... The 
oficial “Suggestions” pointed out an ample number of possibilities. 
Unfortunately this assortment. to be chosen from was largely mis- 
taken for a prescribed program, such as was usually issued formerly. 
The result was that either the “Suggestions’’ were opposed and 
criticized, out of consideration for the health and strength of the 
pupils, or the latter were overburdened by a mistaken carrying out 
of directions. which had: been misunderstood. With reference to this 
situation, Hans Richert himself quoted a true word by Lagarde which 
runs somewhat like this: ‘“One-eighth may be more than the whole, 
provided it is by this eighth that the laws are discovered which govern 
the total and other totals.””. From this significant, clear-cut state- 
ment it is evident that the authors of the reform did not attach so 
much importance to quantities of subject matter as to intellectual 
training and an understanding of interrelationships. 

There is no freedom that must not first be won by effort. This is 
true not only for the teachers, but also for the pupils. The latter, 
too, are confronted with tasks that are fundamentally new. 

In this gathering, there is no need of my explaining what the 
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term “‘instruction by self-activity” means. The instruction advocated 
by the new ‘‘Suggestions” is, to all intents and purposes, instruction by 
_ self-activity. The principle of self-activity requires that the class 
work should be so shaped as to make it a joint effort on the part 
of the pupils, characterized by mutual give and take, but supervised 
and guided by the teacher. The pupil’s initiative is not to be aroused 
by command or order, but should spring either from his own inclina- 
tion and native gifts, or from the nature of the subject matter under 
consideration. The methods to be employed are numerous and of 
great variety. What is to be avoided above all is schematic or 
routine treatment. There is one commandment which all modern 
teaching ought to observe: “Thou shalt not bore thy pupils!” The 
rest will then take care of itself. 

In other respects also, the pupils have been largely freed from 
the constraint of the old method of drilling. The instruction is, on 
principle, confined to the hours of the forenoon; the afternoon is 
left free for the private initiative of the scholars. One afternoon a 
week is officially set aside for play, which is organically connected 
with the two weekly periods of physical training which come in the 
morning. The daily period of physical exercise is an ideal which 
only a few schools have so far been able to put into practice. The 
official number of school hours has been reduced to thirty periods 
of less than. sixty minutes’ duration. Six of these periods are avail- 
able for electives; within that time limit free activity groups may 
be formed and do their work. So you see that the idea of electives 
has been retained, but reduced to narrower confines. 

Practically, the elective system is limited only by the educational 
aim of the school type in question.. The scholars are free to organize 
into clubs or societies; pupils’ orchestras, in addition to the regular 
instruction in music, are encouraged. Anything is welcomed that 
promotes the community idea and thereby serves social education. 
American critics have rightly pointed out that American students at 
the age of our secondary school graduates are better prepared for 
the exigencies of life, while the young Germans may have passed 
through a more intensive intellectual training. But the main object 
of the recent reform of our secondary schools is to put more stress 
on character formation and general mental development than on the 
merely instructional tasks. 
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Unfortunately, this good intention has to cope with obstacles aris- 
ing from the fact that the German school is a half-day school. The 
educative influences and facilities found in the American college life 
are, I am sorry to say, beyond our reach, because we have in Germany 
very few boarding schools or institutions equipped with dormitories. 
So you see that we are badly handicapped so far as social education 
is concerned. During my own term of office as head of the Prussian 
educational system, I endeavored to the best of my ability to have 
boarding schools and dormitories established. We took over the 
former military academies and made them into boarding schools run 
by the State. Private boarding schools were encouraged and, at least 
morally, assisted by the administration.. But all our open-mindedness 
toward progressive ideas was in vain because of the poverty of our 
country. Neither the government nor the people possess the financial 
means necessary for building up a college system after the American 
pattern. It was not. even possible to provide dormitories for the 
new teachers’ colleges, although they are a crying need, in view of 
the fact that these institutions are supposed to foster the spirit of 
companionship. The only thing which the bad state of finances 
allowed us to accomplish was the erection of “day homes” and, in 
a few places, refectories or dining halls where the students may take 
their meals together. But even these were made possible. only 
through private initiative, not by administrative measures. on the 
part of the authorities. 

However, to be frank, it must be admitted that the difficulties with 
which the establishment of boarding schools and dormitories is beset 
in Germany are due not only to a shortage of financial means, but also 
to certain traditional views and habits of feeling. In the first place, 
the ideal of an education within the family is still quite vigorously 
cherished by us, although economic conditions are making it harder 
and harder for the parents to exercise a really educative influence 
upon the growing boys and girls within the narrow circle of the 
family. Secondly, the students’ ideal of complete individual liberty 
is so marked and powerful that the German students could only with 
difficulty be induced to live in common residential halls: Moreover, 
the teachers as a class were strongly opposed to the idea of having 
the students of the new teachers’ colleges housed together in dormi- 
tories. In this respect the past development in the United States and 
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England has been altogether different from ours. The idea of 
collectivism plays a much greater part in all your living and thinking 
than it does in ours. We feel that we have to thank individualism 
for so much that we ought to foster it more than anything else. 
However, the times are changing with us also. Especially in the 
Youth Movement there has come up a strong spirit of associated liv- 
ing and companionship which is gradually permeating all our public 
life and our educational ideals. It is very hard to tell in what particu- 
lar respects our community spirit differs from yours, but there can be 
no doubt that it does differ. Perhaps the groups of people who 
set this community spirit working are with us a smaller fraction 
of the population than they are with you. 

Summing up the matter of to-day’s discussion, we find that the 
chief task in the reform of our secondary education was to adjust 
our higher schools to the ideal of a common or unitary school system, 
and to insure unity and coherence for our national education despite 
the multiformity of secondary school types. Those subjects which 
contain. educational matter of national value constitute, as so-called 
“central” subjects, the heart and core of all secondary school instruc- 
tion. This paramount position of the “central” subjects insures the 
inner connection between the secondary and the elementary school, 
and also between the various types of secondary schools themselves. 
The combination of the “‘central’’ subjects with the so-called “feature” 
subjects makes it possible to. diversify secondary education so as to 
adapt it to the manifold requirements of the people’s lives. The 
intensive codperation or ‘‘team-work”’ on the part of the teachers 
is to prevent the individual school type from becoming rigid and 
inflexible, and to make it adaptable to the changing demands of life. 
The greater freedom of the scholars will help to develop individuality 
as well as social consciousness. 

Through this reform the secondary school was enabled to under- 
take, in addition to its other tasks, the general preparation of the 
elementary teachers, and thereby the responsibility for public educa- 
tion as a whole... The professional training of the teachers, thus 
prepared, takes place in special teachers’ colleges, the character and 
aims of which will form the subject of the next lecture. 
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THE EFFECTIVE USE OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS* 


A STUDY OF UNITS RELATING TO “THE CURRICULUM” TO BE INCLUDED 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


THE PROBLEM 


HE study undertakes to find solu- 
tions to the following problems: 
“What are desirable pupil and teacher 
activities in the use: of. curriculum ma- 
terials?” “What type of pre-service 
training in this field is essential to pro- 
vide maximum growth in service and to 
raise the level of classroom practice ?” 
In an endeavor to solve these problems 
the monograph reviews critically the ma- 
jor activities of the elementary school 
teacher in effectively using curriculum 
materials; selects those activities _ for 
which it is adjudged that pre-service 
training might be especially helpful; and 
formulates ‘units: to be included in the 
professional curriculum for teachers. 


PROCEDURE 


The study used two major techniques, 
the first consisting of reports of actual 
and desired activities in the use of cur- 
riculum materials, based upon-check-lists 
submitted to the following groups: (1) 
teachers and administrative officers, with 
reference to: actual and desired - activi- 
ties in the elementary schools; (2) fac- 


ulty members of teachers colleges, with 
respect to activities for which training is 
now given, activities for which pre- 
service training is held to be desirable, 
and the difficulty of learning the several 
activities; and (3) a selected group of 
specialists in the field of curriculum 
problems in elementary education and in 
the field of the professional education of 
teachers. 

The ‘second procedure used was -an 
analytical study of the judgments of 
teachers and administrators recorded in 
the check-list in the light of recognized 
educational theory, the functional appli- 
cation of theory as a further criterion to 
govern the selection and organization of 
pupil-teacher activities essential to the 
effective use of curriculum materials, and 
the setting up of suggested units to be 
included in the professional program of 
the elementary teacher. 


OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY 


With reference to the “present status” 
of the use of curriculum materials the 
reports of the several. groups show a 
widespread and diversified current prac- 


* By Florence B. Stratemeyer, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 460. 
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tice with little or no differentiation of 
activities according to educational pur- 
poses or goals to be achieved, and. indi- 
cate little more than. chance as to the 
present activities of teachers in the ele- 
mentary field. ‘There is but slightly 
greater agreement with respect to de- 
sired performance, with almost no differ- 
entiation of activities in terms of varied 
educational points of view, suggesting a 
definite inability to visualize theory in 
application. This analysis suggests the 
present confusion in the use of curricu- 
lum materials and the need of further 
analysis to provide for-a selection of 
activities in terms of the educational pur- 
poses or goals to be achieved for the 
elementary school. 

Based. upon this need; the second part 
of the study attempts to set up funda- 
mental concepts as to the educational 
purposes of the elementary school and 
the teachers college and to apply these 
basic principles functionally. The pupil- 
teacher activities selected as essential to 
the effective use of curriculum. materials 
are organized around ten major instruc- 
tional units as follows: 


I. What is “Good Teaching” ?—Funda- 
mental Principles Governing Effec- 
tive Teaching-Learning Experiences 
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II. Curriculum Materials in Relation to 
the Principles of ‘““Good Teaching” 

III. A Study of the Pupil Group to Be 
Taught as a First Factor Condition- 
ing the Use of Curriculum’ Materials 

IV. Curriculum Materials in Relation to 
Setting Up Goals and Purposes to be 
Achieved 

V. The Use of Curriculum Materials in 
the Selection and Validation of the 
Content of Instruction 

VI. The Use of Curriculum Materials in 
the Organization ‘of - Instructional 
Units for Group and Individual. De- 
velopment 


VII. The Use of Curriculum Materials in 
the Evaluation of Pupil Progress 
VIII. Planning One or More Units of 


Work to Be Carried out with Chil- 
dren 

IX. Evaluating the Units Taught 

X. Revision and Further Evaluation: of 
the Principles Set Up 


Each unit is developed to include (1) 
the essential meanings and understand- 
ings to be worked out with the student in 
training; (2) student activities and 
varied experiences directed 
toward making the meanings and under- 
standings functional; and (3). a selected 
list of references and-suggested sources 
of. materials dealing with the various 
aspects of the problem. 


learning 








A GESTALT COMPLETION TEST* 
A STUDY OF A CROSS SECTION OF INTELLECT 


HIS ‘study is based upon the 
assumption. that tests measuring 
specific functions. of the intellectual 


process are necessary for intelligent hu- 


man. guidance. It also assumes that an 


understanding of the various clinical tests 
is possible only when a relative analysis 
of many tests has been made, this analy- 
sis having its inception in the statistical 
techniques of Spearman and Kelley. 


* By Roy F. Street, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 481. 
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The various theories and points of 
view about the nature of intellect as ex- 
pressed by Thorndike, Spearman, Kelley, 
Koehler, Terman, Thurstone, 
Bentley, and others writing in this field 


.are discussed, with emphasis upon : the 


existence of general and group factors 
in the types of material in common use 
in the attempted measurement of intel- 
lect. 


THE PROBLEM 


The specific prohlem of the study’ is 
focused about the construction and rela- 
tive analysis of a visual picture test, the 
nature of which was suggested. by the 
work of the Gestalt psychologists. 

The test as completed contains fifteen 
items, each of which. is -a peculiar. type 
of picture puzzle. Very simple pictures 
of common human appeal were selected 
and, by a carefully worked out process, 
parts of each picture were deleted, leav- 
ing only enough of the outline to. give 
some cue to the original nature of the 
picture. Selection of suitable items was 
accomplished by. determining the per- 
centage of successful responses in a 
sample population of 740 children in 
grades three through nine. Tentative 
norms were determined in a third grade, 
a sixth grade, and a high school popula- 
tion, 

The completed test which was desig- 
nated “A Gestalt Completion Test” was 
then administered, with four selected 
completion tests, to a sixth grade popula- 
tion. The four tests were: a sentence 
completion test, a dissected words test, 
a dissected sentence test, and the Healy 
Picture Completion 11. Test. Test 
scores were correlated and the pentad 
and tetrad criteria applied to the inter- 
correlations after the chronological age 
had been partialled out. 


RESULTS 


The results may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The intercorrelations: of verbal and 
pictorial tests are small. 

2. Correlations of sentence completion 
and dissected sentence tests with gen- 
eral. intelligerice as measured by the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson : scale are’ fairly 
high: .459 and .505, respectively. 

3..A dissected words test and a Healy 
Picture Completion 11 Test give very 
low positive correlations with general 
intelligence. 

4. Correlations of the Gestalt Comple- 
tion Test with the verbal tests are 
practically zero. 

5. Correlations of Healy. Picture Com- 
pletion 11 Test with other tests are 
low. 

6. Correlation of Healy: Picture Com- 
pletion 11 Test with Gestalt Comple- 
tion Test is .280. 

7. There is no factor common to the 
five completion tests. 

8. There are two. group factors, one of 
which is common to the three verbal 
tests and to the Healy Picture Com- 
pletion 11 Test, and one -of which is 
common to the two picture tests. 

g. A potent specific factor is present in 
each variable. 


The data suggest that the Gestalt 
Completion Test measures a very spe- 
cific capacity which is probably involved 
in the pérceptual process. Its utility 
rests in its ability to reveal varying de- 
grees of this quality in subjects. tested. 
The absence of this quality in patients in 
the mental clinic would seem to’ have 
some significance for purposes of differ- 
ential diagnosis. In vocational guidance 
the quality measured might have sig- 
nificance for purposes of evaluating the 
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general capacity required for success in 
the visual arts: ‘The test offers some 


possibilities in eliciting free associations. 
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The laboratory psychologist might find 
in it a useful clue to further research in 
the field of visual perception. 








A. TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ITS FACTORS AND DEVELOPMENT IN 


HIS study reports the development 

of a whereby 
‘the members of a teachers college staff 
visited their graduates in the field for the 
purpose. of the 
these graduates and of improving. the 
training provided for the students still 
attending: college. 

The work was developed in the East- 
ern South Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege at Madison, a teachers college lo- 
cated in a service area with little local 
supervision of schools. 

In actual field work the study covered 
a period of approximately four years. 
Its problem was threefold: 

1. What have teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the United States done to fol- 
low up the work of their graduates? 

2. How may Eastern South Dakota 
State Teachers College use a follow-up 
service to 


follow-up — service 


increasing success of 


increase the success of its 
graduates? 

3. What recommendations do the con- 
clusions from this study suggest. for. a 
future program, and what problems need 
further research? 

A review of studies already made, sup- 
plemented. by a more recent question- 
naire, showed that about eight per cent 
of the teachers 
schools of the United States were carry- 


colleges and normal 


ing:on a-systematized follow-up ‘service 


* By Effie Geneva Bathurst, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 478. 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE* 
AN UNSUPERVISED SERVICE AREA 


and that one-third were offering an inci- 
dental follow-up service. 

In starting the work at Eastern South 
Dakota State Teachers College about a 
year was devoted to surveying the situa- 
tion and spreading the follow-up service 
idea among superintendents by visits, not 
te graduates only, but to any. teachers 
who needed help. When the service was 
later. limited to. graduates, the following 
plan was adopted: 

1. Faculty members visited graduates 
in their teaching positions. They gave 
these constructive help in 
adapting their previous training to their 
actual teaching and reported their needs 
to the director of the follow-up service. 
From six to nine different staff members 
each spent approximately one week of 


graduates 


each semester in visiting and assisting 
graduates. 
2. They 
the modification of college courses to 
meet the needs of the field as revealed 
by their visits. 
3. They which 


was helpful to the placement committee 


made. recommendations. for 


secured information 
in recommending graduates for promo- 
tions and in. placing new graduates in 
positions for which they were especially 
fitted. 

The author of this study as director 
of follow-up service kept records; con- 


College, Columbia University, Contributions te 
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ducted. studies; held conferences; gave 
reports to administrative staff members; 
visited graduates; analyzed, criticized, 
and evaluated the work; and provided 
instruction -for the college classes of staff 
members who were visiting graduates. 
A study. of graduates’ needs for help 
as observed. by the visiting instructors 
indicated that the graduates who were 
visited needed most help along the lines 
of adjusting. their teaching to the indi- 
vidual differences’ of their pupils, in 
making correct assignments, in vitalizing 
their instruction, and 
playground activities. 
Among the items on which graduates 
reported themselves in need of help were 


in carrying on 


the management of the pupils’ periods 
for study and seatwork, the teaching of 
literary classics, and methods of teaching 
beginning pupils. 

Among the means which visiting in- 
structors used for assisting graduates 
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‘ 


were constructive. criticism of graduates’ 
teaching, the answering of graduates’ 
questions, demonstration teaching, con- 
ferences with groups of graduates, per- 
sonal letters, and mimeographed leaflets. 

Several changes in college courses were 
made, based on the visiting instructors’ 
reports of the difficulties which graduates 
were having. 

The visiting staff members assisted the 
placement committee of the college in 
two ways. They secured first-hand in- 
formation about communities which they 
visited, and they provided information re- 
garding the quality of each graduate’s 
work. 

Besides the findings just mentioned, the 
study reports case studies of a number 
of. individual graduates; a set of forms 
which were revised after trial, analysis, 
and criticism and recommended for fu- 
ture. use; and a list of problems which 
need further research. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor D. 
dressed the Northeast 
Illinois State Teachers 
November 6 at 
held in Joliet. His subjects were “Edu- 
cation.in a Changing Economic World” 
and “The State’s Responsibility for tlie 
Financing of Education.” 


ad- 


Section of the 


George Strayer 


Association: on 
their annual meeting 





During. his. recent trip through the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Idaho in the interests: of 
the National Survey of School Finance, 
Professor Paul R. Mort held a series of 
valuable conferences on the, school finance 
problems now facing that section of the 
country. Participants in these confer- 
ences included school people from the 
elementary and secondary schools, nor- 
mal schools, and private colleges; profes- 
sors of finance, and 
ment; and of various 
bodies, such as state teachers’ associa- 
tions, the Grange, organized labor, and 
officials of state government. 


taxation, govern- 


representatives 





The Administration Club met Satur- 
day evening, November 14, at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Strayer in Field- 
ston. In addition ta faculty members 
and students of the department, a num- 
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ber of former students now engaged in 
educational work in the New. York area 
were present. Dr. Willard S. Elsbree 
who spent the school year 1930-31 study- 
ing school administration in European 
countries, particularly England and 
France, spoke on “Educated Educators.” 
In his discussion Dr. Elsbree pointed out 
some of the principal differences which 
he. observed. between the preparation of 
the schoolman for his work in England 
and in the United States, as well as. dif- 
ferences in administrative practice in the 
field. His:talk was followed by inter- 
ested, informal discussion, participated in 
by many members of the Club. 





Professor Strayer addressed the staff 
of. the Cleveland Public Schools. Friday 
morning, November 20, in their new ad- 
ministration building. 

Professor John K. Norton delivered 
an address from the New York Studio 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on November :9, between 4:30 and 5:00 
P.M. His topic was, “What American 
Education Week: Means to. the Nation.” 





The Division of Field Studies, under 
the directorship of Professor Strayer, has 
undertaken of the public 
The staff in 


a survey 


schools of Chicago, Il. 
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Educational Administration, other mem- 
bers of the. Teachers College faculty, 
and specialists from. other universities 
and public school systems, will partici- 
pate in the survey. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


On the evening of December 19, Pro- 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth will broad- 
cast from station WEAF, on the first 
major educational program of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The sub- 
ject of the broadcast will be “Adoles- 
cence: the Difficult Age.” The talk. is 
one in a series on “Child Development” 
sponsored by the _ National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. The 
network for the series is nation-wide. 





EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Professor David Snedden gave a talk 
October 13 before the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, which met at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York, on “What 
Philosophy of Education Is Most Nearly 
Adequate for the Needs of To-day?” 

He delivered the following addresses 
before the. Lebanon County Teachers 
October 15: “High School Curricula in 
1960” (to the vocational and high school 
teachers); “Profounder Currents in 
Present-Day Education” (to a general 
audience) ; and “Moving Towards More 
Effective Vocational Education” (to the 
vocational teachers). 





The Educational Sociology Club. held 
its first meeting of the academic year 
on Monday evening, October 26. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Claude 
E. Arnett, and Professor Snedden and 


Professor Florian Znaniecki. spoke. A 
social hour followed. 


_— 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor W. A. McCall addressed the 
New Yark Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, October 23, on the 
subject, “Trends in the Measurement 
Movement.” 


ENGLISH . 

Professor Ida A. Jewett attended the 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Milwaukee, No- 
vember: 26-28. _ Before the Teachers 
College Section of the Council, Professor 
Jewett read a paper-on “Criteria for 
Selecting the Subject Matter of Courses 
in English”; and at the Conference on 
Teacher Training she gave a report on 
“Teacher Training in Leading European 
Nations.” 


Miss Helen E. Diller, who has been 
a member of the English department 
since 1914, resigned her instructorship 
July 1, 1931, and-is now living in Rock 
Hill, S. C. Miss Diller’s special field 
in the department. was in courses in 
English for foreigners. She gave her 
foreign students much more than English 
instruction; through informal parties in 
her home in Rowayton, Conn., they 
gained a unique experience of American 
country living and holiday cheer. Her 
enthusiasm and warm friendship are 
greatly missed by both her students and 
her colleagues. 





Professor Jewett is giving an extension 
course Monday nights in Hartford, 
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Conn., on the teaching of English in the 
elementary school. 


————, 


GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL 
The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held its first meeting: of the year 
on Tuesday, October 27, with an attend- 
ance of seventy. 

Dr. Franklin. J. Keller, one of the 
trustees of the N.V.G.A., reported upon 
- the occupational survey being made in 
New York City by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Miss’ Mildred E. Lincoln, first 
vice-president of:the N.V.G.A. and visit- 
ing instructor at the College this year, 
was guest of honor. ‘The following. off- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Miss lona M. Logie; treas- 
urer, Mr. Edgar M. Stover; secretary, 
Miss Mary Comer. 

An enjoyable social hour closed the 
program. 

Professor Harry D. Kitson is on leave 
of absence this semester and is traveling 
. abroad. In September he addressed the 
Seventh International Psychotechnique 
Conference, at Moscow, Russia; and in 
October, the British Association of Psy- 
chologists in connection with the Cen- 
tenary of the British Academy for the 
Advancement of Science. He is visiting 
psychological laboratories and vocational 
guidance bureaus in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


—_—_————- 


HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood presided 
at one session of the Annual Convoca- 
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tion of the University of the State of 
New York, at Albany, October 16. 





Professor Wood presented a paper on — 


“A Philosophy of Physical Education,” to 
the Section on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral District of the New York State 
Teachers Association, in Syracuse, Octo- 
ber 22. 





On November 6 Professor Clifford L: 
Brownell spoke at the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association. 
of November 9 
served in the of consultant 
in health and physical education for the 
Florida State Department of Education 
in the development of a new state course 
of study: 


Professor. Brownell 


capacity 





The. Physical Education department 
under the direction of Dr. F. W. Ma- 
roney, Miss Norma Schwendener, Miss 
Mary J. Shelly, and Miss Mary O’Don- 
nell will conduct. an educational tour 
November 5, 6, and 7, of the health 
and physical education departments. of 
Rutgers University, Princeton University, 
Trenton High School, Atlantic City High 
School, Temple University, University 
of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, 
and the New. Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege in Pennington, N. J. 





Mr. David Williams, professional 
golfer of the Fairfield Club, is giving 
a course in golf at the College: This 
coursé began on Wednesday, November 
11, and will continue through March 30, 
meeting once.a week. 





The Health Education Section of. the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, opened its program 
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COLLEGE AND 


of monthly dinner meetings. for the cur- 
rent year on Friday, November 6, at the 
Men’s' Faculty Club. The plan of 
monthly dinner meetings inaugurated 
last year under the leadership of Miss 
Anette M.. Phelan, 


proved to be profitable and successful. 


section -chairman, 


HISTORY. OF 
EDUCATION 

Edward H. Reisner ad- 
dressed the quarterly meeting of: the 
Westbury Society of Friends at the old 
meeting house in Flushing, L. I., Satur- 
day afternoon, October 24, on the sub- 


Professor 


ject “Education for Peace. Instead of for 
War.” 

Professor Reisner gave the same ad- 
dress before public meetings in Toledo 
October 28, in Auburn, N. Y., October 
29, and in Syracuse, N: Y., October 30. 





HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Rollo G.. Reynolds lectured on 
October 30.and 31 at the annual meét- 
ing of the Michigan State Teachers As- 
sociation at Detroit. 





Miss Alice Dalgliesh spent some tiie 
during her recent stay in London in visit- 
ing the MacMillan School. 
Miss. Dalgliesh has Charles 


Scribner’s -Sons' the manuscript for a 


Nursery 
sent to 


book on literature for young children, 
which will be published in the Childhood 
Education Series: under Professor Patty 


S. Hill’s editorship. 





Miss Cecilia’ Unzicker has developed 
some interesting new units of instruction 
on Chinese life, an. outcome in part of 
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her lectures. and demonstration at ‘the 
State Normal School. at Fitchburg, 
Mass., during the summer. 





Professor Belle Boas recently gave a 
radio talk over WOR on “Art in the 
Home,” one of the. series of radio lec- 
tures sponsored by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Society. 

Miss Helen M. Atkinson has been ap- 
pointed to represent the National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for Girls 
at the meetings of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 





Miss Mary Harden spoke at two sec- 
tional meetings of the October: meeting 
of the Southeastern Ohio Education As- 
sociation at Athens on “Present Trends 
and Current Practices in the ‘Teaching 
of the Social Studies.” 

Miss Grace L. Aldrich taught in the 
Summer Library School of Iowa State 
University at lowa City. 





Miss Mary Lewis has been acting as 
special consultant in. elementary. educa- 
tion at Donora, Pa. 





Dr. Cecile White Flemming has been 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Clinics, of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists: This committee is to 
undertake a careful study of the organi- 
zation.and service of all clinics concerned 
with child guidance ‘in the metropolitan 
The ultimate scope of the project 
has not been finally determined and may 
be extended to include cities in the east- 


area. 


ern. seaboard area, such as Rochester, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 

Dr. Flemming is. serving during the 
current year as consultant on problems 
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of. instruction and pupil adjustment for 
certain private schools among which is 
‘the Kent School for Girls at. Summit, 
ae 





The first of the New Series of Horace 
Mann Studies in Education has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications. 
This. volume, by Dr. Cecile White 
Flemming, director, Division of Pupil 
Adjustment in Horace Mann School, is 
entitled Pupil Adjustment in the Modern 
School. This is the first of a series of 
studies which the author has in prepara- 
tion, each of which will be devoted to 
some aspect of the varied types of con- 
structive activity. through which the 
modern. school seeks to assure for its 
pupils opportunity both for effective liv- 
ing in the present and for learning and 
growth. in the future. 





Miss Lillie Lawrence and Miss Nina 
Raynor have collaborated on a new book 
of achievement tests and practice exer- 
cises for first year Latin. The book will 
be published by the American Book Com- 
pany, in’ connection with the 
sertes of Latin texts by these 
authors which this: company has already 
published. 


for use 
two 


INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Dr. Mary De G. Bryan attended the 
Executive Committee. meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association at’ the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, October 17 
and 18 and the convention of the Asso- 
ciation on October 19, 20, and 21... Dur- 
-ing this time she also visited a number of 
school cafeterias, two hospitals, and a 
new residence hall in Cincinnati. 
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KIN DERGARTEN-FIRS¥ 

Professor Patty S. Hill and Professor 
Mary Reed attended the State Teachers 
Meeting at Cincinnati on October. 30. 
Professor Hill addressed the’ Kinder- 
garten-Primary Section on “The. Psy- 
chology of Guidance” and the General 
Section on “Changes in the Education 
of Young Children.” Professor Reed 
addressed the members of the Association 
of Childhood Education at a luncheon 
given at the Women’s Club on “Reading 
in a Child Development Program.” 


GRADE 





Miss Grace Langdon gave a series of 
three lectures to the Kindergarten Club 
at-East Orange, on October 6 and 20 and 
November 17, on “Characteristics of 
Children Kindergarten Age.” 
Miss Langdon attended the. follow-up 
Institute of the White House Confer- 
ence under the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Health of Springfield, Mass., 
on October 10, and spoke on “The Home 
and the Young Child.’ She addressed 
the district meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association October. 30 
on “Teaching That’s Not Preaching.” 


before 





A survey is being made of the Public 
School Kindergarten in Madison, N. J., 
by the students in the department of 
Kindergarten-First Grade. This survey 
is being carried out by the students in 
Education 331E under the direction of 
Professor Reed and Miss E. Mae 
Raymond. 





Miss Agnes Burke attended the State 
Teachers Meeting in Cleveland-on Octo- 
ber 30. She talked to the Kindergarten 


Group on “Curriculum Problems in the 
Kindergarten” and to the Primary Group 
on “Reading in the Primary Grades.” 
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Professor. Winifred E. Bain attended 
the Northeast Indiana Teachers Conven- 
tion. at ‘Fort Wayne.on October 23 and 
24. She spoke before the Kindergarten- 
Primary Section on “The Activity Cur- 
riculum at Work” and. “A Practical 
Program of Testing and Recording in 
Kindergarten-Primary Grades.” 





Development of Character. Traits in 
Young Children by Miss Amelia Mce- 
Lester and The. School Festival by Miss 
Adelaide Linnell are two new volumes in 
the Childhood Education Series, edited 
by Professor Hill and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LATIN 


Professor W..L. Carr read. a paper 
November 27 before the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Virginia which met. at Rich- 
mond. His subject was “The Functional 
Approach to the Teaching of Latin Vo- 
cabulary, Forms, and Syntax.” 


LIBRARY 


The following is a selection from Stray 
Library Leaves of the 1931. publications 
in education and related fields which have 
been. added to the Library’s book. stock 
during the past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Atkins, R. E. Measurement of the Intelli- 
gence of: Young Children. University of 
Minnesota. 

BaAmBerGER, F. E. and Broeninc, A. M. A 


Guide to Children’s Literature. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Borceson, F. CC. Elementary school life 
activities. Barnes. Two books which 


cover.the field of extracurricular: activi- 
ties in the elementary grades: v. 1,. All 
school activities; v. 2, Group. interest 
activities. 
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Brock, G. D. Health through. Projects. 
Barnes. Information and suggestions to 
aid teachers in health instruction. 

GALLoway, T. W. Parenthood and Char- 
acter Training of ‘Children. (Study 
Courses for Parents, H. H. Meyer, edi- 
tor:) Methodist Book Concern. 

Lynn Pusiic ScHoors, Lynn, Massachu- 


setts. Course of Study in Arithmetic, 
Grade III.. The Author. 
Miter, H. Creative Teaching in the 


Field of Spelling; a manual of instruc- 
tion. Wallace Publishing Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Myers, G.C. Building Personality in Chil- 
dren. Greenberg. A book for parents, 

Myers, G. C. Developing. Personality in 
the Child: at School. Greenberg. Evalu- 
ation of classroom and. playground pro- 
cedure. 

Pevikan, A. G.. The: Art of the Child. 
Bruce. .A discussion of art work in pub- 
lic schools. 

Reavis, W. C. and Orners. The Elemen- 
tary school. University of Chicago. A 
comprehensive survey of the modern ele- 
mentary school as.a unit of the public 
school system. 

Reep, M. and Raymonp, E. M. Preschool 
Education in New York Settlements. 
Welfare Council of New York City. 

STresBinc, L. R., comp: Child Training and 
Parent Education. Wilson.: References 
to material in recent. books. 

Taytor, K. W. The Children’s Commu- 
nity, Berkeley, California.: American As- 
sociation of University Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Cotuins, M. R. and Ritey, O. L. -Art Ap- 
preciation for Junior and Senior High 


Schools. Harcourt. 
Epmonpson, J. B. and: Orners. Secondary 
School Administration.. Macmillan. 
Gutter, W. S. and Henry, R. L. Remedial 


English; a plan for individualizing study. 
Ginn. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE. ASSOCIATION OF .AMATEUR’ 
ATHLETES OF AMERICA. Constitution, By- 
laws and the Athletic Rules of the Asso- 
ciation; from March 7, 1931. to March 5, 
1932.- . (Spalding’s Athletic Library.) 
American Sports Publishing Company. 
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Proctor, W. M. and OTHERS. 
Vocations. Houghton. 

STETSON, F. L. Studies in Secondary Edu- 
cation in Oregon. University of Oregon. 

SToKes, C. N. A Comparative Study of the 
Results of a Certain Individual Method 
and a Certain Group Method of Instruc- 
tion in’ Ninth Grade Mathematics. Holt. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Workbook in 


BouAN, J. E. Students’ Marks in College 
Courses. University of Minnesota. 
Hopkins, E.. M. “The College Mind. 


Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 

SHAw,.C. B.,° comp. 
College Libraries. 
Association. 


List of Books for 
American Library 


EDUCATION—GENERAL 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AiR. Teachers 
Manual .and Classroom Guide, compiled 
by Alice Keith and Helen. Johnson. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

ANDERSON, L. F.  Pestalozzi. Education 
Classics. McGraw-Hill. Passages from 
his educational writings. 

Barr, A. S. Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Classroom Supervision. Apple- 
ton. 

Biro, C. Effective Study Habits. 
tury Psychology Series.) Century. 

Boston. SpectaL CLaAss TEACHERS. Syllabus 
for Character - Building in Special 
Classes. George T. Angell School, Bos- 
ton, 

BROADHURST, J. and Lerrico, M. O., comps. 
Health Horizons; contributions to health 
teaching from history: and science. Silver 
Burdett. 

Carr, W. G. and Waace, J. ‘The Lesson 
Assignment. Stanford University. The 
place and utility of the lesson assignment 
in modern educational method. 

CHAVE, E. J. : Supervision of Religious 
Education. University of Chicago. 

CuHayer,.M. E.. School Nursing; a con- 
tribution to health education. Putnam. 

Esaucnu, C. D.. The National System of 
Education in. Mexico. Johns Hopkins. 

GoopseLtLt, W. Pioneers of Women’s Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill. 


(Cen- 


Lorimer, F, Making of Adult Minds in-a 
Metropolitan Area. 


Macmillan. 


McKipesen, F. M.. Improving Religious 
Education through Supervision. Abing- 
don. 

McKoane, R. B. The Way to Learn. 
Allyn & Bacon. .“As valuable for the 
graduate student as for the highschool 
freshman for whom they. were written.” 

Pressey, L. W. and Fercuson, J. M. Stu- 
dent’s Guide to Efficient Study... R. R. 
Smith, Inc.. A manual based on the 
results of scientific investigations into 
the study habits of college students. 

Roiuinson, E. A. Diagnostic Testing and 
Remedial Teaching of Gregg Shorthand. 
Gregg. 

Travis, L. E. 
ton. 

VALENTINE, P. F.. Art of the Teacher. 
Appleton. 


Speech Pathology. Apple- 


OTHERS 


BAripon, F. E. and Loomis, E. H. Person- 
nel Problems; methods of. analysis and 
control. .McGraw-Hill. 

Dewey, J. Philosophy and Civilization. 
Minton Balch. 

EmpreE,. E. R. 
of a new race. 

McCuttoucuH, E. 


Brown America; the story 
Viking. 
How to Spend Your 


Money. Cape and Smith. 
Mears, C. W. Public Speaking for Execu- 
tives.. Harper.. Practical hints for those 


who are called upon to address large 
and small. groups. 
Tuomas, C. W., ed. 
rary. Civilization. 


Essays in Contempo- 
Macmillan. 





Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, Libra- 
attended the New York. State 
Teachers Association regional meeting at 
Rochester, October 30-31. . She spoke on 
“The Library in the New Curriculum.” 
Witmer represented the 
Committee on Research at the annual 


rian, 


Professor 


meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation held at Lake Placid September 
21-25. 





Anvor Barstad, of the library staff, has 
translated a well-known Norwegian 


The book is Kari, by 


story for girls. 





—— 
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Gabriel Scott, and is published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company. 





An article. entitled “Dedications to 
Date” by Ruth Moses of the library 
staff appeared in the March 28 issue of 
‘the Pablisher’s Weekly. 





An annotated bibliography for a unit 
in elementary science has been compiled 
and mimeographed by the School Library 
Laboratory. 





The experiment at Teachers College 
Library of placing reserve books on open 
shelves. is. described by: Aubry Lee Hill 
in an article in the Wilson Bulletin for 
June, 1931. 





The spirit of the Browsing Reading 
Room finds expression in the attractive 
sign which has been placed outside the 
door. Adapted from the Vassar Book- 
shop sign, it reads as follows: 


THE: BROWSING READING ROOM 
You are equally welcome whether you 
come to borrow or to browse. 

The Staff Members of the Browsing 
Room are at your service when you 
need them, but-unless you look to them 
they will leave. you undisturbed. 

You are free to ramble where. you 
will, to- handle any book; in short to 
enjoy at your leisure the company of 
books here assembled. 

This is the tradition. which we are 
establishing in the Teachers College 
Browsing Reading Room. 


Several interesting speakers contrib- 
uted much to the success. of Book Week 
this year—November ‘15-22. Berta and 
Elmer Hader, outstanding illustrators of 
children’s books, showed how two people 
can make pictures together. Mr. Oscar 


McPherson, . librarian of Lawrenceville 
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Academy, talked informally about “Books 
and Boys.” Some boys..and girls ‘from 
the Lincoln School told about what they 
were reading and how they came to 
choose the books mentioned. Mr. Will 
D.: Howe of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
talked on “Books and Reading.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon addressed 
the New York State Teachers’ Meeting 





at Binghamton, N. Y., November 8 
and 9. 

Professor L. Thomas Hopkins ad- 
dressed. the -Principals’ Round ‘Table 


October 16 on the subject “An Effective 
Program of Character Education in an 
Elementary School.” On October 23 he 
spoke before the New York Association 
of Biology Teachers, which met at the 
American Museum of Natural. History, 
on. “The Science Curriculum—What, 
How, and for Whom?” Dr. Hopkins 
addressed the Home Economics Section 
of the State Teachers Association in 
New York, October. 30. 





Professor John R. Clark addressed the 
mathematics sections of the State Teach- 
ers Associations’ in Connecticut 


Rhode Island during October. 


and 





Mr. Herbert J. Arnold has been assist- 
ing in the reconstruction .of the science 
curriculum for the State of Florida. Mr. 
Arnold went by plane to address the 
meeting of the Suwanee District. of the 
Florida State. Teachers Association .at 
Perry, Fla., October 16, and-on the 
same day. spoke before the meeting of 
the Ocklocknee District at Tallahassee. 
On his trip Mr. Arnold had opportunity 
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to photograph from the air. many inter- 


_ esting physiographic features of the At- 
‘lantic Coastal Plain. 





Mr. H. Emmett Brown spoke. October 
15 before the Secondary Club on “Science 
Themes in New York Industries,” and 
on October 20 conducted a group to the 
Westinghouse Electrical Institute. 





Mr. Gilbert F. Loebs spoke to the 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Federation 
of the Maine State Teachers Associa- 
tion at their meeting held October 30 at 
Portland. 

Miss.. Avah Hughes .taught in the 
summer session at. the Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


The Christmas party of the depart- 
ment of Music Education will beheld 
this year on Tuesday, December 15. 
There will be fewer events than in pre- 
vious years, but each event will be more 
inclusive. Instead of a banquet in the 
cafeteria there will be a frolic in the 
Thompson Gymnasium. This change re- 
duces the charge for tickets from one 
dollar and fifty cents to fifty cents. The 
first event of the evening will begin 
promptly at seven o'clock in Milbank 
Chapel. It is hoped that a large number 
of alumni will be present. 





Book II of the. Modern Orchestra 


Training Series by Professors N. L. 


Church and Peter W. Dykema, has just 
been. published by C.. C, Birchard & 
Company, Boston. This volume can serve 
either as a continuation of the work 
begun in Book I or.as the first book for 


players who are somewhat more mature 
than the players for whom. Book I was 
prepared. This second book, because of 
its more solid musical material, is also 
better adapted to adults. Both books 
make it possible to use beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced players simul- 
taneously. 


In connection with his conference on 
adult education in Delaware and the 
presentation of a concert at the state 
meeting in Dover by a select chorus of 
high. school students, Professor. Dykema _ 
was assisted by. a. number of former 
Teachers College Music Education stu- 
dents. At one meeting fifteen such stu- 
dents gathered, most of whom. are 
directly associated with Mr. Glenn Gil- 
dersleeve, State Director of Music for . 
Delaware. 


Christmas Week will. be celebrated at 
Teachers College as usual with a large 
amount of music. Special programs in 
Milbank Chapel and daily music in the 
halls will be heard from December 14 
through December 19. 





Both the men’s and the women’s glee 
clubs this year are unusually active and 
are doing excellent work. The women’s 
organization under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Alice E. Bivins has a membership 
of about thirty-five, and the men’s or- 
ganization under the direction of Mr. 
Lyle Moore has a membership of about 
twenty-five. A new organization this 
year is the a cappella chorus of twenty- 
six voices which is being developed by 
Mr. Robert Elwyn. This. group will play 
an important part in the Christmas pro- 
gram, giving a dramatic, costumed per- 
formance of some of the old carols. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 
Professor Samuel R. Powers. spoke be- 
fore the. Science Section of the New 


‘York State Teachers Association at its 


meeting in Rochester on October 30, and 
before Science Sections of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers Association in Milwaukee 
on November. 6. In Milwaukee, he 
spoke before the Teachers. College Club 
of Wisconsin. 





A course of study in Elementary Sci- 
ence for New York State, prepared by 
a committee of which Professor Gerald 
S$: Craig was a member, and a course 
of study in Biology, prepared by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Mervin E. Oakes 
was a member, have recently been pub- 


lished. 


Mr. Herbert J. Arnold is advising 
with science groups in Florida with re- 
spect to development of their program 
of science teaching, He spent the in- 
terval from October 13 to 16 speaking 
in various cities of northern Florida and 
is returning at an early date for further 
work in southern Florida. 


—_——— 
——$<— 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Professor W. C. Bagley talked to the 


Barnstable County Teachers Association 
at Hyannis, Mass., on October 26. and 
to. the Northwestern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation at Toledo on October 30. 





From October 17 to 19 Professor E. S. 
Evenden was in Chicago in conference 
with Doctor Earle U. Rugg.of Greeley, 
Colo., and Dr. W. E. Peik of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in connection with the 
study of curricula for the education of 


teachers in higher educational institu- 
tions. 





Professor. Thomas Alexander spoke at 
the State Teachers. College, Trenton, 
N. J.,; October 22, on “Teacher Educa- 
tion in- Middle Europe.” On October 23 
he discussed the new experimental teach- 
ers college before the New York Society 
for. the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion. He spoke on the same topic before 
the Schoolmaster’s Association in New 


York City. 





On November 23 and 24 Professor 
Alexander addressed the School of Edu- 
cation of Western Reserve University .on 
“The New Program of Teacher Train- 
ing.” 





Fifteen students from the department 
of Normal School Education ‘left New 
York Qctober 25 for an educational 
tour. They visited teachers colleges and 
progressive schools along the eastern 
coast, starting at Towson, Md., and 
going as far South as Raleigh, N. C. 





Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer 
spent two days at Rock Hill, S. C., 
working on a curriculum reconstruction 
program. She also visited Raleigh, 
N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 





Miss Olive Henderson has joined the 
staff of the Normal School Education 
department in order to help organize the 
new demonstration and experimental 
college. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick ad- 
dressed the Annual Education Congress 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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in Harrisburg November § on the topic, 
“First Things in Education.” - On No- 


vember 13 he addressed the National 


Association of Nursery Education meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. On November 12 
and 19 he met with the Principals’ Club 
of Hartford, Conn. His talk before the 
Public Schools Athletic League in the 
Wingate Memorial Series, on November 
7, was broadcast from WABC over a 
nation-wide hook-up. 





Professor J. L..Childs. addressed the 
Administration Division of the New 
York State Teachers Association in 
Buffalo November -6, giving two talks: 
one on “Our Changing Civilization” and 
the other on “The Public School and 


Social Reconstruction.” 


—_—— 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Professor Adelaide T. Case has had 


many speaking engagements this fall. 
She attended the triennial convention of 
the Episcopal Church, held in Denver, 


-‘Colo., in September, and, while there, 


led a series of discussions on “Religious 
Thinking To-day” and taught a class on 


_ basic concepts. She also spoke at the 


Colorado Conference for Social Workers 
and addressed meetings at Denver and 
Colorado Springs planned by the Colo- 
rado Council of Religious Education. 
Since’ then she has spoken at various 
times in New York City, Providence, 
R. I. Paterson, N. J., Detroit and 
Adrian, Mich: Early in December she 
addressed the Freethinkers Society of 
America.’ Professor Case is active in 
the Student Commission of the National 
Council: of .the Episcopal. Church and 


the Student Council of the Y.W.C.A. 


She is also a member of the survey com- 


mittee for the Methodist Church in the 
New York area, and of the New York 
State Council of Religious Education. 
Miss. Margaret E. Forsyth has re- 
sumed. her work in the department after 
a year’s leave of absence as a meniber 
of the Fact Finding Commission of the 
Foreign Missions Inquiry in Japan. This 
enterprise was directed by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. Miss 
Forsyth’s particular assignment was the 
study of women’s interests and activities. 





A group of students under Miss For- 
syth’s direction took a trip to Philadel- 
phia in November to study ways in 
which outstanding social and religious 
organizations are meeting the needs of 
the present industrial situation. Some 
of the institutions visited were the Uni- 
versity Settlement, the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, Stanfield House, Col- 
lege Settlement, and the Kensington 


Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 





Dr. Paul M. Limbert, who completed 
his graduate work at Teachers College 
in 1929, is serving on the staff this year 
as an associate in religious education. 
He is also teaching in a community train- 
ing school at Passaic, N. J.- Dr. Limbert 
has been professor of religion for a num- 
ber of years at Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa.. He has ad- 
dressed several educational groups in the 
vicinity of New York this fall, including 
the annual religious educational confer- 
ence of the Diocese of Newark. Two 
articles by Dr. Limbert on “Character 
Education in Nursing Schools” appeared 
in the. September and October issues of 
The Trained Nurse and Hospital Re- 


view. 
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Professor Case and Dr. Limbert have 
prepared a test on children's attitudes to- 
ward. international. questions. “The test 
is called Around the World, and is row 
in mimeographed form for experimental 
use.- It will probably be available in 
print sometime during December. 





Professor F. Ernest Johnson was a 
speaker at one of the World Tomorrow 
peace meetings at. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 


October 26. 


—— 


RURAL EDUCATION 
The Rural Club of Teachers College 


has organized for the first semester un- 
der the direction of the following officers: 
President, L. W. Hacker; Normal. Uni- 
versity, Normal, Iil.; vice-president, 
Kate V. Wofford, Laurens, S. C.;-secre- 
tary, Myrta A. Freeman, Marysville, 
Calif.; treasurer, Seymour C. Gordon, 
Georgetown, Nova Scotia. H. E. Taylor, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa; and B. A. 
Bianchi, Charleston, S. C., are members 
of the executive. committee. 

The first meeting of the club, on 
Thursday -evening, October 8, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Warren H. Wilson of 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, New York City, who was formerly 
on the staff of Teachers College where 
he introduced and taught the subject of 
rural sociology for the ten-year period 
from 1914 to 1924. Dr. Wilson spent 
last year in India, and his discussion was 
an interesting presentation of conditions 
observed there, especially in the rural 
villages. 

On November 3, the club was enter- 
tained at tea by Professor Mabel Carney 
in her apartment near the: College. 
On November 24 the meeting was ad- 


dressed by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
chief. of the Division of Rural Educa- 
tion and Special Problems of the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., who spoke of educational condi- 
tions in Mexico and Alaska as she ob- 
served them personally during recent 
visits to those countries this summer. 





Professor Fannie W. Dunn has been 
assisting this fall in a school survey of 
the Appalachian mountain region of the 
South and in this connection has spent a 
month visiting schools in-this area.. The 
survey referred to is under the direction 
of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City, and is con- 
cerned primarily with church-supported 
schools and their future function in the 
educational program. of the mountains. 
On December 8 Professor Dunn will 
discuss her findings and. recommendations 
before a meeting of the Rural Club. 





Professor Carney addressed state edu- 
cational gatherings during October in 
Valley City and -Devil’s Lake, N..‘D., 
and in Jackson and Saginaw, Mich. On 
the same trip she visited the State Teach- 
ers Colleges in Moorhead and Mankato, 
Minn., where outstanding work in the 
preparation of rural teachers is to be 
observed. On-October 19 and 20 she 
addressed .the special. conference of 
Jeanes supervisors held at- Tuskegee In- 


. stitute, Tuskegee, Ala., under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Arthur D.. Wright, educa- 
tional director of the Anna T. Jeéanes 
Foundation. 


oo 
—_—_ 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs addressed 
the Southern Educational Conference at 
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the University of North Carolina No- 
vember 5 on “Coéperating in Economy.” 





Teachers College was represented at 
the inauguration of President Frank 
Graham at the University of North Car- 
olina, November 11, by Professor Briggs. 


Professor Briggs is a native of North 


Carolina. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds had 
a brief article in the September issue 
of the Journal of Educational Research 
entitled, “Shall the I.Q. Be Used for Sec- 
tioning in the High School?” In this 
article he states that certain criticisms. of 
the 1.Q.; which are found in his Meas- 
urement in Secondary Education are not 
justified, and it now seems that the I.Q. 
is-preferable to. the score on an intelli- 
gence test for purposes of grouping in 


the high school. 





A handbook. of the department of 
Secondary Education was ‘presented to 
students in the department this year. 
The handbook was sponsored by last 
year’s Student Council and prepared by 
Mr. Harold Hand, assistant to Professor 
Kefauver, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Elbert K. Fretwell. This little 
volume contains the answers to many 
questions which have heretofore troubled 
students, and, in addition, much interest- 
ing. information about courses and: the 
professors in. the. department. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver has 
received a grant of ten thousand dollars 
from. the Carnegie Corporation for a 
two-year investigation: in = guidance in 
secondary. schools. He will obtain some 
measures of the outcomes of. existing 
programs of guidance. Mr. Harold C. 


Hand will work with Professor. Kefau- 
ver in this investigation. 





Professor Briggs suggested a series of 
articles on Great National Committees 
to appear in succeeding issues of the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. The first of this series, “The 
Committee of Ten,” was written by Pro- 
fessor Briggs and appeared in the No- 
vember issue. 





Professor Symonds has an article. in 
the October issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, entitled “Needed Re- 
search in Diagnosing Personality and 
Conduct.” This article contains .a list 
of two hundred five problems whose solu- 
tion would add considerably to our 
knowledge of various techniques and de- 
vices for studying personality and char- 
acter. 





Professor Kefauver is listed as one of 
the contributing editors of the revised 
edition of the Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, which has. been recently an- 
nounced. He prepared a ten-thousand- 
word treatment of guidance. 





Professor Symonds addressed . the 
Maryland State Teachers Association in 
Baltimore Friday, October 23, on “The 
Testing Program for the High School.” 





Professor Kefauver is coéperating 
with a number of former: students. in 
the study of some problems in. which 
they are particularly interested. The 
problems being studied with the’ num- 
ber of persons participating in each study 
are as follows: length of class. period, 
two; junior. business: training, three; 
high’ school student expenditures, eight; 
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ability grouping, two; prediction. of aca- 
demic ‘success, five; and class size, five. 





Professor Symonds has made a list of 
personality and character tests, rating 
scales, and questionnaires which he will 
be glad to send to anyone on request. . It 
is his plan to annotate this list rather 
fully and eventually to publish it. so that 
it will be available to those who are in- 
terested in‘ the instruments now procur- 


able. 


At: the annual. meeting of the execu- 
tives of the Federation of Agencies Car- 
ing for Protestants at the Leek-Watts 
Foundation in Yonkers, Professor Fret- 
well- was the speaker. He discussed a 
proposed character education program 
that could be carried on in all the 


agencies. 





The Secondary Group, composed of 
public and private school principals and 
professors of secondary education selected 
from high schools and colleges in and 
near New York City, held their first 
meeting of this academic year on Mon- 
day evening, October 26, at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. Dr..Ben D. Wood, .asso- 
ciate professor of collegiate educational 
research, Columbia University, gave a 
report of the progress and plans of the 
Pennsylvania Study of Relations between 
Secondary and Higher Education. By 
means of lantern slides, Dr. Wood pre- 
sented the findings relative to-the achieve- 
ment of graduates of Pennsylvania col- 
leges, including special findings for the 
achievement of various groups of stu- 
dents within these colleges. Dr. Wood 
has been engaged as a technical adviser 


to this study by Dr. W. S.. Learned, who 


is directing the study for the Carnegie 


Foundation. Dr. Briggs, factotum of 


the Secondary Group, presided. 





Mr. Ford Barnard, a:student in the 
major class. for high school principals, 
offered the use of his camp on The 
Gypsy Trail, in Putnam County, N. Y., 
to students in the department, for a fall 
outing. A number of students took ad- 
vantage of this unusual opportunity to 
become better acquainted, to eat plenty 
of steaks, apples, and picnic food, and 
to get out where nature could be seen in 
all her autumnal splendor. 





The enrollment-of the class in research 
in secondary education has increased to 
fourteen students this semester. 





Students in the department visited, on 
Tuesday. afternoon, October 20, the 
Westinghouse Electrical Institute, which 
occupies a floor of the Grand Central 
Palace. The excursion was under the 
direction of Mr. H. Emmett Brown, 
sciénce instructor at the Lincoln School. 
At the Thursday Informal preceding the 
excursion, Mr. Brown spoke’ on the 
various types of scientific research per- 
formed in the construction of-the Hol- 
land Tunnel, by independent organiza- 
tions such as Consumers Research, and 
by industrial organizations such as the 
Westinghouse and the Bell Telephone 
companies. 

The Thursday Afternoon Informal 
Teas have been interesting and well at- 
tended this fall. At the most recent 
one, the Informal of November 5, Dr. 
John Erskine, professor of English at 
Columbia University, spoke on the new 
Juilliard School of Music. Dr. Erskine’s 
visit was made possible by Mr. George 
G. Sawyer, a student in the major class 
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for high school supervisors and heads 
' of departments, who was one of Dr. 


Erskine’s students at Amherst College, 
and who ‘also sang in the choir which 


- Dr. Erskine conducted at Amherst. 





Professor Peter W. Dykema, of the 


_ Music Education department at Teach- 


ers College addressed the. Thursday. In- 
formal of October 22 on “Rhythm in 
Music.” Professor Dykema, a thorough 
believer in participation as.-an aid: to 
appreciation, had all those present. vigor- 
ously beating time to selections ‘illustrat- 
ing points in his talk. 

Dr: David Eugene Smith, emeritus 
ptofessor of mathematics, who, like Pro- 
fessor Dykema, is an annual guest at the 


' Informals, spoke to the large number 


present on October 29. Professor Smith 
brought many beautiful and priceless old 


‘and rare books from his. collection to 


illustrate his talk on the evolution of 
bookmaking and media for books. Among 
these were two especially ‘interesting 
volumés, a Vulgate. edition of the Bible 
made in Normandy about seven hundred 


years ago, and a Koran, which is more 


recent, and exceptional. for the coloring 
used. 





The Secondary Club, the social organi- 
zation of the department, elected the 
following officers for the present semes- 
ter: President, Hubert H. Mills, for- 
merly principal of the high school at 
Water ‘Valley, Ky.; © vice-president, 
J. Murray Lee, formerly teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics and director of 
research at Burbank, Calif.; secretary- 


‘treasurer, Miss Treva Gaunt, who: was 
mathematics teacher last year in the 


high school at- Dunkirk, Ind.; assistant 


-secretary-treasurer, Charles W. Isle, 


until this. year a teacher in the Mc- 
Kinley High School and the Vocational 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. These ofh- 
cers, together with representatives from 
each of the classes in the department, 
constitute the executive council. The 
Secondary Times, edited by committees 
from the various. classes, will be con- 
tinued as a biweekly publication this year. 





Students in the major course for high 
school principals have visited two high 
schools in New York this fall. The first 
visit was made to the Lincoln School 
and consisted of a- tour through the 
building, visits to classes, and a talk by 
Dr. John Clark, principal of the junior 
and senior high school departments. Dr. 
Clark spoke on the significant features of 
the organization, administration, instruc- 
tion, and student and faculty personnel of 
the Lincoln School. 

The second visit was to Wadleigh 
High School, 114th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, one of New York City’s four- 
year high schools.. This is a girls’ school 
composed largely of Negro students and 
children of Spanish-speaking parents. 
After class visitation, Dr. Stuart H. 
Rowe, principal of the school, explained 
how the curriculum of the school has 
been adapted to the changing high school 
population of the last twenty years, the 
effect of the regent system on high school 
administration and ‘instruction, and. the 
unique features of the school. Among 
the unique features are the class for 
blind pupils and the system for construct- 
ing the program of classes. 





The XYZ group which was organized 
last year by Professor Percival M. 
Symonds, held its first meeting of the 
academic year on Wednesday evening, 
November 11. Professor Symonds pre- 
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sented a paper on “A Testing Program 
for High Schools.” The discussion fol- 
lowing the paper was concerned with the 
kinds: of. tests to be used,- when to. use 
them, who should give them, and how to 
use the results. 





Mr. C. H. Threlkeld,: principal of 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J., in developing the program for the 
annual meeting of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the N.E.A., 
in Washington im February, is arranging 
in addition to the usual addresses, a series 
of round-table Professor 
Fretwell is to. be chairman of the con- 
ference on extracurricular activities. 


conferences: 





The fourteenth annual training course 
of the Boys’ Club Federation of America 
was concluded November § at a luncheon 
at the Commodore Hotel. In this in- 
tensive course under the direction of 
Mr. R. K. Atkinson, educational director 
of the Boys’ Club Federation, the mem- 
bers of the course met at. the college 
from ten to twelve five days a week. 
Afternoons and evenings were spent in 
and clubs in 

Oppor- 
tunity was provided for members of. the 


visiting studying boys’ 


Greater New York: and vicinity. 


course to live in some one boys’ club and 
study its 
Fretwell 
speaker at the final luncheon meeting. 


work intimately. .. Professor 


was the . “Commencement” 





Professor Fretwell spoke October 30 
in the Tremont Theatre, Boston, to the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meeting on “A Constructive Pro- 
gram of Extracurricular Activities for 
the School” and in Gardner Hall to the 
vocational guidance group on “Vocational 
Guidance Plus.” On November 9 he 
spoke to the Women’s Organization of 


'“A Parent Looks. at Education.” 
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Sinai Temple, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
On 
November 13 and 14 and November 20 
and 21 Dr. Fretwell spoke at the sec- 
tional: meetings of the North Carolina 
State Teachers’ Association at -Green- 
ville and Fayetteville, respectively. 





BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The following list continues the 
changes in positions reported by. the 
Bureau of Educational Service in the 
November Recorp: © 


Hough, H. Marva, from instructor in 
physical education, State College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, to instructor in physical 
education and swimming, ’ University. of 


Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Housekeeper, Peter, from scout mas- 
ter, Boy Scout Troup No. 1,. Roseland, 
N. J., to instructor in general science, 
Public Schools, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Howes, Edith, from English teacher, 
Jewish Centre School, to sixth grade 
teacher, also supervisor. of fourth and 
fifth grades, Park School; Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


Howison, Marion L., from civics and 
Latin teacher, Pleasantville High School, 
Pleasantville, N. Y., to Latin and his- 
tory teacher, St. Alban’s School for 
Boys, Mount St. Alban, Washington, 
D. C. 


Hudkins, Lucile L., from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Gassoway, 
W. Va., to teacher of home economics, 


Junior High School; Maywood, N. J. 


Humphreys, Elizabeth, from music 
and art teacher, Public Schools, Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y., to instructor in art, Pub- 
lic Schools; Union, Union County, N. J. 


Humphreys, Verna, from music instruc- 
tor, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
to assistant head of music department, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Hunt, Mrs. Laure, from first grade 
teacher, Montclair Private. Academy, 
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Montclair, N. J., to second grade teach- 
er, Staten Island Academy, New -Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Huntington, Charles E.; appointed as- 


_ sistant in sociology, State: Normal School, 


_New Paltz, N.Y. 


Imrie, Alice Elizabeth, from. teacher 
of history, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York, to teacher of history; High 


i . School, Smithtown Branch, L. 1. 


Ingalls, C. Jerrold, from science and 


* physical education. instructor, East Mo- 


line Senior High School, East Moline, 
Ill.,.. to director of intramurals’ and 
teacher of -chemistry, Bulkley High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


Jack, Elizabeth N., from instructor in 
physical education, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo., 
to instructor in physical education, Ari- 
zona: State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Ariz. © 

Jackson, Artena, from French - and 
Latin teacher, Trinity High © School, 
Trinity, N. C., to French and Latin 
teacher, Summit High School, Summit, 
i ae 

Jacob, Walter, Jr., from. principal, 
Elementary School, Ridgewood, N. J., 


_ to principal, Emerson School, Plainfield, 
'N. J. 


Jenness, Marion A., from third grade 
teacher, Model School, Plymouth, N. H.; 
to third grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Jewett, Mary L., from instructor in 


speech, Hunter College, New York City, 


to teacher of speech and stagecraft, Ben- 
nett School,- Millbrook, N. Y. 

Johanson,. Oliver. F., appointed instruc- 
tor in general science, High School, 
Menasha, Wis: 


Jones, Hilda, from principal and 


- teacher, Union High School, Jordan Val- 


ley, Ore., to instructor in English, Amer- 


ican College, Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Jones, Hiram H., from: assistant in 
physical education and teacher of biol- 
ogy, High School, Evanston, IIl., to direc- 
tor of physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, State of New York, 


' Albany, N. Y. 
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Jones, M. Gladys, from director of 
physical education, High School, Holly 
Springs,- Miss., to physical education as- 
sistant; The Liggett School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Jones, Sara J., appointed: director of 
industrial. arts, Public Schools, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Jost,, William R., appointed director 
of physical education for boys, Mount 


Holly High School, Mount Holly, N. J. - 


Kaiser, Harrison, from director. of 
physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mayville, N. D., to director of 
health education and_ athletics, State 
‘Teachers College; Lock Haven, Pa. 


Kaske, Erna, from teacher, Horace 
Mann Kindergarten, Teachers College, 
New York City, to director of kinder- 
garten and nursery school, Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kaufman, Evelyn, from history: teach- 
er, Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, to .elementary teacher, ‘Center 
Academy, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Keelor, ‘Katharine L., from Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, to Head of 
Watertown Country Day School, Wa- 
tertown, Conn. 

Keller, Laura St. Ann, from teacher of 
singing, and dramatic-coach; State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., to 
teacher of speech, High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Kelley, Raymond J., appointed instruc- 
tor in history, Patchogue High School, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

Kelly, Mary J., from dietitian, Illinois 
Masonic Home, Sullivan, Ill., to foods 
director of dormitory, Michigan State 
College, Lansing, Mich. 

Kennan, Richard B., appointed prin- 
cipal, High School, Georgetown, Del. 

Kennedy, Dawn S., from director of 
fine and applied arts, State Normal 
School, Ellensburg,’ Wash., to head of 
department of fine arts, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Kennedy, Ruth, appointed assistant, 
Child Development . Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia. University, . New 


York City. 
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Kidd, Luella F., from grade teacher, 
Kensington School, Great Neck, L. L., to 
grade teacher, Plandome. Public School, 
Manhasset, L. I.” 


Kimball, Doris, from a director .of 
Flushing Progressive School, Flushing, 
L. L., to fifth grade teacher, Edgewood 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Kimbrough, Frances M., from acting 
head of the art department, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, 
Miss., to instructor in art, The Benja- 
min School for Girls, New York City. 


Kinniburgh, Maud, from executive-in- 
charge, Allison James School, Sante Fe, 
N. M., to director of dormitories, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Kinum, Ethel, from teacher of French, 
Cobleskill High School, Cobleskill, N. Y., 
to French teacher, Public High School, 
Highland. Park, Mich. 


Kirk, -Eugenia. E., from assistant. in- 
structor in swimming, Teachers College 
Summer. Session, Columbia University, 
New York City, to instructor in health 
and physical education, Dothan Senior 
High School, Dothan, Ala. 


Kirk, Neville Thomas, from practice 
teacher, the Horace Mann School for 
Girls, New York City, to teacher of his- 
tory, civics, and Latin, Pleasantville High 
School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Kite, Florence L:, from teacher, Dear- 
born-Morgan School, Orange, N.. J., to 
teacher of English, Vernon L. Davey 
Junior. High School, East Orange, N. J. 


Koch, Mrs. Lucie, from instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., 
to: instructor in fine arts,. Greenwich 
Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 


Koehler, Helen, from nursery school 
teacher, Cornell . University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to nursery school teacher, Child 
Development Institute,, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Koos, Frank -H.,; from assistant super- 
intendent, City Public Schools, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to professor of education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Kranert, Isabelle, from instructor in 
art, Junior High School, Des Moines, 
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Iowa, to supervisor Public 
Schools, Tenafly, N. J. 

Krug, Helen, from sixth grade super- 
visor, State Teachers College, Madison, 
S. D., to fifth grade supervisor, North 


Carolina College: for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Kuder, Merle S., appointed director of 
guidance, Suffield School, Suffield, Conn. 


Kutak, Robert I., appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

La Far, Margaret, from fifth grade 
teacher, Waters Avenue School, Savan- 
nah, Ga., to fifth grade critic, State Nor- 
mal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Lagervall, Otto, from supervisor of 
high school music, High School, Cherry- 
vale, Kan., to teacher of instrumental 
music, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Laidlaw, Robina, from supervisor of 
art, Greensburg, Pa., to teacher of art, 
Junior High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Laing, John Bosworth, from head- 
master of the Northwood Junior School, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y., to headmaster 
of the Progressive School, Neenah, Wis. 

Lale; Novilla B., from study ‘super- 
visor, High School, Okmulgee, Okla., to 
teacher of English, High School, Ma- 


maroneck, N. Y. 


of © art, 


Lamar, Mary Alice, from principal, 
Girls’ Boarding School, Bello, Horizonte, 
Brazil, to dean'of women, Southern Col- 
lege, _Lakeland,- Fla. 

Larm, Ethel A., from assistant. in Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
to instructor in English, State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


Laurie, Helen, from supervisor of the 
Coéperative City Schools, St. Louis 
County, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., to elementary supervisor, 


Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Leathers, Ruth, from third grade su- 


pervisor; Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., to kindergarten 
critic, _Kindergarten-Primary Training 


School, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Lee, Baldwin, appointed professor of 
education, Lingnan University, Canton, 
China. 
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Leyden; Bertha, from ‘second: grade 
teacher, Public Schools, . Hempstead, 
L. L., to second grade teacher, Public 
~$chools, Millburn, N. J. 


Licht, Carl E., from instructor in in- 
strumental music, Public Schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to assistant supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
, eA 

Lindenmeyer, Dorothy, from assistant 
in. physical education, Central Branch 
Y.W.C.A., to physical education instruc- 
tor, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Lingenfelter, Hazel, from third grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to primary-kindergarten teacher, 


Public Schools, Garden City, L. I: 


Linneman, Jessica, from teacher of 
English, High School, Porterville, Calif., 
to assistant to dean of women, New Jer- 
sey College for Women, New: Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Long, Hollis M., from professor of 
education, MacMurray. College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., to head of department of 
secondary education, Lafayette, La. 


Lonsdale, Alan, from teacher of Latin 
and Romance languages, Kelvin School, 
New York City, to Latin teacher, Hack- 
ettstown Public. High School, Hacketts- 
town, N. f. 

Loomis, Arthur K., from director of 
curriculum, Denver Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colo., to: principal of University 
High School and ‘associate professor of 
education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lowery, Frances, from second grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to first grade teacher, Public 
Schools, Maywood, N. J. 

Luce, Alice, from critic teacher, Train- 
ing School, Farmington, Me., to first 
grade teacher, Public Schools, Maywood, 
N. J. 

Luck, Rena, from first grade teacher, 
‘ Public Schools, Lynchburg, Va., to first 
grade teacher, Berkeley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ludins, Ryah,. from instructor in fine 


arts, Horace Mann School, New York 
City, to instructor.in fine arts, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 
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Lundin, Mabel, from teacher of read- 
ing and literature in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, Hinsdale, Ill.,; to fifth grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Garden City, 
L.. 


Luse, Robert L., -from instructor. in 
science, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, Pa., to teacher of- biology, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Lynn, Florence, from kindergarten di- 
rector, Riverside Schoal, New York City, 
to ae director, Public Schools, 
Bronxville; N. Y 


=~ sl Gordon N., from princi- 
pal, Junior High School, Fairmont, 
Minn., to principal, Junior High School, 
Glencoe, Ill. 

MacLeod, Florence, from _ research 
worker, Columbia University, to asso- 
ciate professor of nutrition, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

MacN aught, Frances, from director of 
physical education, Y.W.C.A., Ardmore, 
Pa., to. adjunct professor of physi- 
cal education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Maloy, Flora; from head of home eco- 
nomics department, High School, .Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to head of home economics 


department, Chilocco School, Chilocco, 
Okla. 


Malter, Hannah, from 
teacher in New Orleans, La., to teacher 
of music and recreation, Jewish Center 
Academy, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 


Manzer, James G., from principal of 
elementary and high schools and high 
school ‘teacher, St. Andrews, N. B., Can- 
ada, to instructor in science, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Martin, Marion, from instructor in 
dancing, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Wash., to instructor in dancing and 
physical education, State -Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J. 

Mason, Esther, from nursery school 
teacher, Bingham Nursery School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to nursery school teacher, 
New Orleans Nursery School; New Or- 
leans, La. 


substitute 


[Continued in January Record] 
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Charles W.. Henry (M.A. 1928), 
former associate president of Sullins 
College, is now president of King Col- 
lege, Bristol, Tenn. 

C. QO. Matthews (Ph.D. 1927). has 
been appointed acting head of the depart- 
ment of education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University for the year 1931-32. 

Cyrus D. Mead (Ph.D. 1914) gave 
courses in elementary education and ele- 
mentary supervision. at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana during the summer 
session of 1931. 

Archie M. Palmer (M.A. 1927), asso- 
ciate secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, was the speaker at 
the Cap and Gown: Day. exercises at 
Elmira College on October 24. The 
subject of his address was “The Liberal 
College.” 

E. H. Menke (M.A. 1927) has been 


principal for the past two years at Maroa 
Community High School, Maroa, III. 

E. E. Hartnett. (M.A. 1918) has been 
for the past three years supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education of 
the North Little Rock Public Schools. 
The industrial work includes the train- 
ing of. machine shop apprentices for the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Edward W. Marcellus (M.A. 1917) 
has: been appointed director of personnel 
of the American Red Cross. His duties 
will include selection and training of 
personnel, questions of compensation, 
measurement of work, working condi- 
tions, welfare, and other phases of per- 
sonnel organization. 

Eva Louise Wilde (B.S. 
director of lower school, 
School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

P. C. Rockel (M.A. 1928), who ac- 


1931) . is 
Castelleja 
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cepted a- position three years ago with 
_the Auditor of the State of Ohio as State 
Examiner of Municipal Offices, is now 
in charge of the district made up of 
Springfield, Ohio, and adjoining counties. 

Professor Fletcher Harper Swift 
(Ph.D. 1905) of the School of Educa- 
. tion, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., presented the final report of the 
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committee on.a-plan for an equalization 
fund. for. the state of California, at the’ 
annual meeting of the California Public 
School Superintendents’. Association, held 
at. Riverside, October. 5. Copies of this 
report, entitled “An Equalization Plan: 
for California Schools,” may be secured 
from .the Secretary of the California . 
Teachers Association. 





